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Just Published 


BROWN& BAILEY’S 
JINGLE PRIMER 


30 cents 
A First Book in Reading 


HE JINGLE PRIMER follows the natural method, and teaches the 
T child how to read in the same way that he learns to talk. He 

expresses himself through jingle, ditty, and rhyme, and when 
he enters school, his mind is filled with absorbing ‘* Mother Goose ”’ 
rhymes and fairy tales, which he has memorized at home. 

If, therefore, he is given printed symbols of his thought 
content, he begins learning to read at agreat advantage. The novelty 
of the work has no terror for him, but rather draws him on. The 
JINGLE PRIMER is based on this simple plan. 

Following the jingles are stories giving practice in reading in 
which there are thought and interest. They contain but few new 
words, and follow the vocabulary obtained from the jingle. Each 
new word is in full faced type. In both jingles and stories the 
same expressions are used repeatedly. Numerous attractive illus- 
trations aid in interesting the child. 








Why not give the book a trial in your school ? 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





The New Hymnal 





Church Hymns and Cunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TURNER, D.D., and 
WILLIAM F, BIDDLE. 


From a large number of indorsements we select the following as 
representative opinions: 


‘¢T pronounce ‘Church Hymns and Tunes’ in every way an ideal 
book for Christian worship.” —Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


“ There is no book that I would rather have than this. It shows 
splendidly that a hymnal may live up to high standards and be 
congregationally usable at the same time.” 

—Rev. Edward S. Worcester. 


“Six persons examined separately the books from which we were 
to make our choice. Each of the separate judgments though 
reached from different standpoints was the same—that 


Church Hymns and Cunes 


was the best one for us.” 
—Rev. Edwin H. Byington, Dane St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


We will giadly forward a copy for examination. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
11-15 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 














Not on Old Lines 


A NEW BOOK VW‘ offer a new book for first-year Latin study—the fruit 
of Mr. 
Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. BEGINNING LATIN is 


Barss’s dozen or more years’ experience as 





BEGINNING 
LATIN aw 2» 


& 


By J. EDMUND BARSS 
Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School 
Author of “Writing Latin” 








a new departure in its method. Dedicated ‘‘to teachers who realize the 
importance of first-year work,’’ ‘‘its aim is definitely to secure three 
things: (1) Mastery of forms, (2) the nucleus of a working vocabu- 
lary, and (3) a grasp of the broad principles of the Latin sentence.’ 

Many simple exercises in the building of paradigms are introduced. 
There are supplementary exercises for class drill. Every fifth Lesson 
is a Latin Reading Lesson. The vocabularies of the Lessons proper 
are almost entirely confined to five hundred of the commonest words 
in Caesar. The last eight Reading Lessons and Lessons 92-95 are 
introductory to Caesar. 

The book is now ready, an attractive volume of practically devel- 
cped exercises and reading lessons, printed in open, clear typography, 
and with effective illustrations, 330 pages, $1.00. 


Shall we send you a 64-page booklet containing sample pages, giving col- 
lectively a distinct idea of the method of the book? 


UNIVERSITY ——— COMPANY 
27-29 West 23d Street A Pi NEW YORK 
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Two New 


Bausch G Lomb 


School Microscopes 


Special Prices 
Quoted to Schools 


BH4 Microscope—A most practical, low- 
priced instrument for secondary and high school 
use, The new construction of arm with hand 
hold and fine adjustment makes it especially 
durable for inexperienced pupils to use. This 
microscope has coarse and fine adjustments, two 
eye pieces, two-third and one-sixth objectives, 
double nose piece and iris diaphragm in stage. 
AH1 Microscope—This is unquestionably 
the best microscope ever offered for so little 
money. It is thoroughly well made in every part 
and is fitted with the same lenses as our high 
priced instruments. AH 1 outtit has sliding 
tube coarse adjustment, hand hold arm with fine 
adjustment, one eye piece, two-third and one- 
sixth objectives, large double mirror and large 
stage. 
4 These two microscopes should interest every 
f teacher. They have so many new features that 
BH4.Microscope cannot be told of here that you should send for 
$29.50 circular, 


Bausch &@ Lomb Optical 
Rochester, N. Y, 


Washington Chicago San Francisco 





AH1 Microscope 
$22.50 


Co. 


New York Boston Frankfurt alM, Germany 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


By the author of GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 
one of the most successful series ever published. Con- 
tains numerous examples in all topics taught in Grammar 
Schools, including work in the equation for pupils who 
have taken algebra in an elementary way. A notably 
strong book in this direction. Used very extensively. 























Sample for 15 cents 


Thompson, Brown & Company 2 2s Boston 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 


Established in 1789. 











COLORED SCHOOL CRAYONS 


‘CRAYON 





SCHOOL x EBERHARD FABER USA % 6625 








Seven Inches Long in Polished Cedar. Made with 14 Colors of 
the Finest Quality. Finished in same shade as Crayon. 
There is no Better Colored Crayon Made. :: f:: 2 os: ot 


EBERHARD FABER - +: NEW YORK 

















Subtract the time required to move 
a lever from the time required = 
take off atypewriterribbon and 

on another, and you have the sav - 
offered by] 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 
: Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
4 the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 



















TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright introductions— New Type — Good 
Paper—Well Bo.nd—Convenient for the Pocket-— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue Free YAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila. 


send for one 











Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-858 SixTH AVE., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FR E N * H | We publish the > Bercy, ’ 


andother foreign | DuCroquet,Sauveur 
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THE SPECIAL REASON » THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG, CO, 
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Natural to Whom? Best for Whom? 


If positiveness of assertion were the chief indica- 
tion of the existence of a science of education 
it would not be difficult to convince the rest of the 
world that the teachers of teachers were in pos- 
session of it. Positiveness of statement, however, 
is not usually combined with positiveness of knowl- 
edge. Indeed, for a subject for which the claim of 
a science is made, there is probably none that has 
less of a basis of absolutely determined fact than 
education. At the same time there is no doubt 
that a science of education is in the process of 
formation. It has been ever since the day Herbart 
turned the matured keenness of his philosophical 
mind to the elaboration of a groundwork upon 
which to build such a science. Our present duty 
is to be careful in the analyses of educational 
problems as they arise. Vague statements have no 
reason for being, particularly at teachers’ institutes. 
Every educational meeting should have the character 
of a serious conference seeking to arrive at funda- 
mentals. 

A great weakness of the average speaker at 
educational gatherings is hyperbolical exploitation 
of poorly digested psychological dicta. Psychology, 
to begin with, is only one of many sciences that are 
tributary to education; besides, it deals with 
universal elements. Education deals with indi- 
viduals. G. Stanley Hall has pointed out the 
true guide lines: child-study-—or better yet, the 
study of the individual pupils—must govern the 
teachers. The idealistic assertions derived from 
ethics and psychology must be constantly sub- 
jugated to the test of personal application. 

The question opened by these cursory statements 
is a large one. I wish to point out, however, one 
simple phase. And that is, that the test ‘‘best for 
whom” be applied every time the declaration is 
made that this or the other plan, method, or device 
is ‘‘best.’’ 

Co-education is declared to be a good thing by 
one speaker, and bad by another. The reason is, 
of course, that the subject involves very many 
considerations; such as, age of the pupils, tem- 
perament, environment, school equipment, finances, 
course of study, etc. The departmental system 
involves similar considerations. 

One speaker may plead passionately for a fuller 
scope of humanistic education, another will de- 
nounce Latin and Greek as useless, a third will 
argue for the paramount importance of industrial 
education, and a fourth will have all instruction 
commercialized. ‘‘Best for whom?” is the test to 
apply. It is not sufficient that the interests of a 








majority be served by this or that. Not a single 
individual must be left uncared for. 

When religious education is insisted upon as the 
crying need of the time, the contestants seem 
never to stop to think of the personal side of the 
question. Of course, there are many homes in which 
there is not left one spark of religious spirit. But the 
condition is not universal. No universal remedy 
is, therefore, demanded. The question does not 
concern the common schools as such. In fact, 
the more consistently they steer clear of the field 
of religious instruction the better for them at the 
present stage of our civilization. Everything 
beyond teaching the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man is dangerous ground. Over 
against the homes in which no word of religion is 
ever heard there can be placed homes in which 
talk about religious matters is carried to excess. 
Best for whom? 

An example that may bring out the present point 
even more clearly than the matters already touched 
upon may be found in the advocacy of different 
methods of teaching languages. From the large 
variety of contesting claims let us select two: the 
“natural method” and the ‘‘grammar method.” 
The advocates of the natural method commonly 
base their declarations upon observation of the 
way and manner in which children and comparative 
illiterates acquire a language. The only thing they 
may be able to prove, actually, is that children and 
comparative illiterates acquire a language thus 
and so. To an intelligent adult this so-called 
“natural” procedure may mean a criminal waste 
of time and energy, especially if he already knows 
two or three languages. To him the grammar—so 
much abhorred by the “‘natural method” men— 
may be the most direct way. ‘‘Natural” to whom? 
Best for whom? 

PB 


Facts About Teachers’ Wages. 


Mr. Charles O. Dewey, President of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, has asked Principal 
William McAndrew, the editor of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL’S department on the ‘‘ Professional and Finan- 
cial Side of Teaching,” to figure out where the rise 
in cost of living has left the teachers of New York 
State. Mr. McAndrew has called together the 
standing committee on condition of the teacher. 
The two following circulars describe how the work 
will be done. 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
December 10, 1906. 
Dear FRIEND: 

Your aid is requested in enabling the association to report 

the actual condition in which teachers are called upon to 
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work. During the past eight years the cost of necessities 
of living has increased to such an extent that the teachers’ 
dollar will purchase scarcely three-fifths of what it would 
buy in 1898. Our committee on the Financial Condition of 
New York State Teachers should make a report at the 
annual meeting of the Association at Syracuse, December 
26 to 29. In order that this report may represent actual 
conditions, you are earnestly requested to send to the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. William McAndrew, Washington 
Irving High School, 343 East Eleventh Street, New York, 
the enclosed blank, carefully filled out. 

In order that the information might be as fully up to date 
as possible, the inquiry has been made as near to the date 
of the meeting as could be done. In order that the infor- 
mation may be used, it must be mailed aT ONCE. 

Feeling that you will be glad to assist in an accurate 
report upon the condition of our teaching force and thanking 
you for co-operation, I am, 

Yours truly, 
C. O. Dewey. 
President N. Y. S. T. A. 

To Wiiuram McAnprew, C. W. Barpeen, Wituiam L. 
ETtTINGER, JoHN H. Haaren, CHARLES F. WHEELOCK, 

Committee on Financial Condition of Teachers, 344 

East Twelfth Street, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: 

MEER MENON See ec sch cus Seis d os Gok weak ates Oe 

ED MMM eo noe ACS ein SAGE oe Sits wee dew Kobe e 

3. ity, town Or post Ofire.. ...... 0c ccs ce se 

4, My educational position is..................6.00088 
(Teacher, Elementary School, High School, ete., Supt. etc.) 

5. In 1898 the yearly payment for filling my present po- 
sition was $......... 

6. For 1906 the yearly payment for the work of this posi- 
on as §......... 

7. The gross increase is [subtract amount (5) from amount 
(2) |. eee 

8. The per cent. of increase is [divide amount (7) by 
amount {G)) $........ 

The above facts, if received in considerable numbers from 
a sufficient variety of places in the State, will permit of 
valuable generalizations. Nearly every one now teaching 
can give information on lines 1 to 8. If, in addition to that, 
the committee can get the assistance of those specially 
interested and in a position to get accurate figures, the 
following data will be of great value. Returns, however, 
should not be delayed if item 9 cannot be speedily reported. 

9. Increase of salaries in locality named above: 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
POSITION YEARLY YEARLY INCREASE % 
pay 1898 pay 1906 (d) DIVIDED BY 
() 

General per cent. of increases: Divide the total of column 
(d) by the total of column (b)...... 

10. General remarks, suggestions to the Committee, etc., 
may be written on the unused space of this sheet. 


PN 


Votes for Compulsory Education. 


On December 6 the people of Asheville, N. C., 
held a special election and declared in favor of com- 
pulsory education for all children from eight to 
fourteen years, and for the unemployed from four- 
teen to sixteen years old. The new law carries 
with it a $30,000 bond issue for new buildings and 
five cents additional tax on each $100 worth of 
property, and thirty cents on each poll for running 
expenses, making the whole tax for schools, city 
and county, fifty-three cents on the $100, and $2.20 
on the poll. The bonds will be sold and the new 
buildings erected as early as possible, so that the 
compulsory feature of the law may be made effective. 
With the exception of West Virginia and Kentucky, 
where they have State laws, compulsory school 
attendance is a new thing in the South. So far as 
is known, this is the first time the matter has been 
submitted to the vote of the people. Doubtless 
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other cities and States will soon follow the example 
of Asheville. A sentiment in favor of compulsory 
attendance is pervading the whole South. The 
principal forces back of the movement in Asheville 
were the Junior Order of American Mechanics, the 
labor unions, the superintendent of schools, and the 
teachers. 


Pr 
The Atlantic Union. 


The ‘‘ Atlantic Union”’ is a British social organiza- 
tion for the purpose of enabling Colonials and Ameri- 
cans Visiting England to acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of English people and their customs than 
it is possible to gain by residence at an hotel and 
casual visits to the ordinary places of interest. 
Since its foundation, by Sir Walter Besant 
years ago, it has received the support of many emi- 
nent members of the Houses of Parliament, the 
learned professions, and those distinguished in art 
and science. During the summer months a com- 
prehensive program is arranged, including visits to 
the Houses of Parliament, the Cathedrals in and 
around London, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the principal public schools and places 
of historical interest, together with many social 
functions in London. 

Ladies and gentlemen from America and British 
Dominions who are making a temporary stay in 
Great Britain and Ireland may be elected temporary 
members for one fortnight without fee, on introduc- 
tion by a home or visiting member. These should at 
once register their names at the Hon. Secretary’s 

ffice, or send the application form fully filled, 
in order that they may be included in the invitations 
for forthcoming parties. Invitations will only be 
sent ajter the visitors themselves have made written 
or personal application to be elected temporary mem- 
bers of the Union. 

The objects of the Union are:— 

1.—To draw together the various English speaking 
peoples. 

2.—To strengthen the bond of union by the forma- 
tion of the ties of personal friendship among in- 
dividual members. 

The home members who have the opportunity of 
offering personal hospitality, or who by reason of 
official position are able to arrange that the Union’s 
guests shall be included at functions which they con- 
trol, are invited to help the objects of the Union by 
doing so. 

The Union draws up every year a program of social 
functions, including dinners, receptions and “‘at 
homes,”’ evening parties, lectures, concerts, personal 
conduct of parties to places of interest, and (with the 
co-operation of various scientific, literary, and 
archeological societies in the country), evenings 
or days of interest to specialists. The Committee 
arranges for the introduction of visitors to members. 
The latter will understand that it is desirable, above 
all, that their friends should not carry away with 
them ideas of English life and the old country solely 
from the hotels, while for their own part, they will 
learn the points of view, often widely different from 
their own, of the visitors from across the seven seas. 

There are two classes of members, viz.: Home 
members and visiting members. The guests (or 
temporary members), must become visiting members 
if they wish to continue attending the gatherings of 
the Union when their temporary membership has 
expired. 


EXPO 


President Roosevelt has appointed former State 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner, of New York, Assistant 
Appraiser of Merchandise at New York. 


/ 


\4 
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The Social Education Congress at Boston. 


* There is force in the suggestion made by Dr. 
Washington Gladden at the Social Education Con- 
gress in Boston that the capital defect of society is the 
tendency of the family to shirk its functions. He 
points out the fact that all the work of protection 
now performed by courts, sheriffs, police, fire and 
health departments, and the movements which tend 
to socialize the community, such as the work of our 
educational and religious institutions, was evolved 
from the family, and while its original functions have 
since been handed over in large measures to other 
agencies, the family is not released from responsibil- 
ity for them, but must still remain the vitalizing, 
energizing force behind them _ all.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 


The Social Education Congress. 
[Editorial in the Boston Pilot.]} 


Governor, mayor, and school officials joined in 
welcome to the Social Education Congress, which 
met in Boston last week, and in which experts 
discussed every phase of the training of youth into 
intelligent and efficient citizenship. 

There was notable modesty among our American 
educators, and the prominent business men who 
joined them, in happy contrast with the young 
self-satisfaction which used to mark us all even a 
few years ago. The fact that, notably in the matter 
of industrial training, we have much yet to learn 
from the countries of Continental Europe, was 
freely admitted. Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New York, declared 
manual skill plays no part in American command 
of the world’s markets, and that the abundance of 
raw material, magnitude of production, and inge- 
nuity of machinery on which it rests, form a most 
unstable basis for a world power. Germany is our 
most dangerous rival, he added, because of her 
superior workmanship, due to her system of edu- 
cation; and he would have organized capital and 
organized labor in America unite in adding trade 
schools modeled on those of Germany to our edu- 
cational system. 


The Congress is sure to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the work begun in the United States in our 
textile and agricultural schools, and our high 
schools of commerce. Heretofore, young men of 
ability have been possessed with the idea that to 
prove it, they must join the already well filled ranks 
of the learned professions; that a high quality of 
brains has no proper play elsewhere. Gradually, 
we are becoming dispossessed of that notion, which 
~~ _ responsible for so many lamentable failures 
in life. 

The department meetings had every one its 
interest for the specialist; but the meeting of 
Sunday night, one of the best attended of the entire 
Congress, was of universal interest. ‘‘Conscience”’ 
was the topic. No lover of his country would feel 
any pleasure in forecasting its intellectual and 
commercial supremacy if he foresaw not also the 
high character of its people. As President Munroe 
expressed it: 

The golden thesis common to all the addresses we have 
had —_ the week is this—that the final and supreme pur- 
pose of all education is to prepare youth and to lead youth 


to a knowledge of, and to a love for and obedience to God 
and to the laws of God. If the splendid ideals of preserving 


the health of youth and developing the physical side of 
youth were carried out without developing the moral side 
of youth, we should breed a generation of magnificent 
animals, who would pull down and trample upon our splendid 
fabric of civilization. 





One speaker claimed that Nature itself teaches 
morality, the necessity of co-operation rather than 
conflict, and this springs out of the recognition of 
the human brotherhood. The big and little kings 
of finance, and the envious poor men who would 
stop at nothing to get in line with the rich,—but 
who shall count them?—have evidently learned 
not from the beneficent Nature of this speaker, but 
from the Nature ‘‘red of tooth and claw” better 
known to the ordinary’ observer. Why is the 
co-operation of brotherhood better than the ferocity 
of rivalship if there is not a Divine command for the 
former? 

President Stanley Hall suggested honor as capable 
of being made the dominant element in controlling 
life—but he granted that it might be easily per- 
verted. 

Archbishop Coadjutor O’Connell took up the 
word from President Munroe, that the body, the 
mind, and the hand should not be, ‘‘and fortunately 
in most cases cannot be,” educated without edu- 
cating the soul. The Archbishop admitted no 
exceptions. We quote here but a few sentences of 
the candid and forcible address which we give in 
full elsewhere: 

Neither the consideration of health, nor honor, nor the 
welfare of others, nor the elevation of self, singly or alto- 
gether, will ever be found sufficient at all times and in all 
men for right moral action. No one of them, nor all of them, 
can be urged, therefore, as universal motives. They will 
work at times, and they will produce effects momentarily 
and upon a certain high character of humanity they will be 
effective for long intervals. Many of them will not reach 
at all that class of humanity which most needs elevation. 
At best, therefore, they are partial, temporary and insecure. 
There is but one great universal power which never fails— 
the thought of God. 

The Archbishop’s address was heard with re- 
spectful attention. He expresses what a vast 
number of educators deeply realize. No means of 
making this conviction profitable to the hetero- 
geneous multitude of our youth in the public schools, 
with perfect justice to every creed, has yet been 
devised; tho tentative solutions have been from 
time to time suggested. It is much, however, that 
a representative of the most experienced of Teachers 
is invited to set forth her well-tried and fruitful 
methods, at a Congress of teachers representing 
for the most part a system which, tho frankly 
undenominational, shrinks from being atheistic, 
and is fain to check the growth of grafters, socialists, 
and evil livers in our land. The need of religious 
teaching of some sort is generally admitted. We 
have a Religious Education Society made up entirely’ 
of Protestants. Reducing all religion to a common 
denominator will not meet the need. But in per- 
severing discussion and effort, in the spirit of the 
great Lincoln, ‘‘with malice towards none and with 
charity towards all,” a better way will be discovered. 





Reaction Against Indolent Politics. 


An important factor of American government is 
the factor of education and of the development of 
political character and industry, effected thru con- 
gresses of educators and of civic reformers, held 
almost every month in the year in some part of the 
United States. The recent convention of educators 
in Boston supplies an illustration of the beneficent 
influence of the intelligent and thoughtful on the 
general public. 

The Boston Convention was particularly strong in 
support of technical education and it developed 
scientific reasons, moral and economic, for the ex- 
pansion of technical schools, which for several years, 
has been strongly urged in these columns. If we 
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waste child life in frivolities; instead of diverting it to 
joy in productive work; if we allow brutal sports to 
dominate the high school and university we are un- 
consciously doing our worst to pervert the produc- 
tive power of young people and to injure both their 
moral and industrial characters. Every aptitude 
that is capable of productive development, neg- 
lected by a defective school system, is so much sub- 
tracted from the total power of the community. 
There is no doubt that to-day 33 per cent. of our 
power is wasted because of defective systems of 
education. Conscience, character, and intelligence 
are more essential in teachers than in any other sec- 
tion of our community, only excepting the home. 
The Boston convention went into many phases of 
the industrial and social problem. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University spoke on “Conscience from the 
Standpoint of Health” and especially reprobated the 
two moral standards which are often in evidence, one 
for Sunday and one for the shop, one for man and one 
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for woman; one for business and one for politics. The 
number of so-called ‘‘respectable” people whose 
word is thoroly good in business and thoroly bad 
in politics, is increasing. Archbishop O’Connell 
spoke on the importance of religious faith. 

Legislation in this country is effected indirectly 
rather than directly. This fact was illustrated in the 
splendid conversion of the Senate on railway rate 
regulation—a conversion led by a political evangelist 
in the White House, who accurately divined public 
opinion. The education of public opinion along the 
lines of conscience and intelligence, is greatly pro- 
moted by the various Congresses of religion, politics, 
and education which are held from month to month 
in this country. We need more agitators who wisely 
interpret the needs of state and nation. The first 
duty of thoughtful people in Maine is so to arouse 
public as to evoke some powerful man of the Roose- 
velt type in the nearby Maine Legislature—Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal. 





Application of Health Education Principles. 
By ELLEN H. RICHARDS, Laboratory of Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of of Technology. 


[Reprinted by permission from the proceedings of the Social Education Congress.] 


Journeying on some distant planet we might come 
to a wide river with swift and deep current flowing 
between steep banks. We might find it the cus- 
tom of the villages on the farther bank to hold, 
month by month, or year by year, high festival to 
which all the inhabitants on the hither side re- 
sorted. From time immemorial they had crossed 
in dugouts and on rafts, men, women, and children, 
and every time some had fallen into the water and 
had become chilled so that their pleasure was 
spoiled or their limbs crippled for life. Every time 
some raft had capsized and the weak were drowned. 
Many times the current was too swift and strong 
and the canoes were carried far down stream, so far 
down that the festival was passed before they could 
toil back with the canoes on their shoulders. 

As we look, we wonder at this waste of energy 
and life, and we pity the ignorant, helpless people 
until, glancing to the right we see, across a nar- 
rower part of the stream, a slender bridge with a 
few travelers. We learn that a thoughtful and 
venturesome group had stretched across a vine 
cable scores of years before. Followers had added 
one improvement after another until a comfort- 
able crossing was provided, but each person must 
go on foot and each must climb the bluff to the end 
of the bridge. But this done, the traveler was per- 
fectly safe, for the side cables formed a channel 
from which no one could fall accidentally. 

Yet we see very few travel this way. Most pre- 
fer the risks of the unwieldy rafts. They have 
companions with laughter and song, and if one goes 
over all go together; and if they do float down 
stream and run into another loaded raft, and send 
all its living freight to the bottom—what matter! 
It is fate—at has always happened, the river has al- 
ways exacted its tribute. It is too much trouble 
to climb the long slope to the bridge; it means 
starting early and walking all the way. It is not 
worth it. Besides, is it any safer? ‘‘They say one 
could cross that way and have a good time and 
enjoy the festival, but then who knows if it is any 
better?” And so they laugh and dance and sing, 
and whenever one of the bridge travelers comes to 
urge them to take the safe way, they reply, ‘‘The 
raft is good enough for me. If I hit my neighbor’s 
raft, why—he should have kept out of the way.” 
So they will not help to build a wide and strong 
bridge over which wagon loads can go. 

Some visitors with X-ray eyes coming from Mars 
or the moon might stand on the balcony of one of 


our skyscrapers and watch the stream of our peo- 
ple about their daily work and note the masses liv- 
ing in the midst of their own debris, dirt ground up 
in the street, dirt swept out of shops and houses into 
the streets, uncovered ash-barrels allowing ashes 
and paper to be caught up with every whirling gust 
and perchance landed in offices and sleeping rooms 
a mile away; he might see long dresses sweeping 
up tuberculous sputum, shoes smeared with germ- 
reeking mud, carrying a load into each shop and 
house visited. He would certainly see children 
with tonsilitis and diphtheric tendencies freely hand- 
ling objects after fingers had been in contact with 
nose and mouth. He would see waiters in res- 
taurants behaving in like careless manner. He 
would see well-dressed, intelligent-looking persons 
coughing violently in a crowded car. He would see 
food cooked and served in dusty, ill-smelling places. 
He would see the crowd following each other to have 
a good time regardless of conditions. He would 
marvel at the imbecility of a people who would per- 
mit such causes of illness as the hundreds of physi- 
cians and nurses and the palatial hospitals showed 
him were prevalent. Were they all so blindly igno- 
rant and stupid, he would wonder: were there no 
leaders, none in whom the people had confidence! 

If this stranger turned to universities and re- 
search laboratories, he would find a considerable 
body of useful knowledge lying on the shelves and 
in incubators, but the discoverer does not consider 
it his part to build the bridge, to lay a moving side- 
walk on the slope in order to make it easy for men 
to rise to the level of the bridge. 

Just as the Church for centuries burned or ex- 
communicated the heretic philosophers who dared 
say that the earth moved, that it was not the center 
of the universe, so academic circles have too often 
excommunicated the scientific thinker who dared 
to apply the knowledge gained in pure science to 
the relief of the people’s ills. Yet what is the value 
of knowledge except to make man better? 

Altho science has triumphed in demonstrating 
the relative unimportance of the earth, the com- 
panion idea that man was an exceptional part of 
nature and exempt from the laws of nature, that 
he was a law unto himself and a ruler of all things, 
has survived in a latent, subconscious form, so that 
it is most difficult to persuade those who have not 
been scientifically trained, that man’s power lies 
in his understanding and applying nature’s laws, 
and not trying to oppose them. 
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Many-Sided Interest: 


By JOHN COTTON DANA; Free 


I believe that libraries are for scholars; that they 
should supply the material which studious and 
thoughtful men need in pursuing their studies and 
ripening their thoughts. In libraries the lamp of 
learning should be kept always lighted, that here 
men of study and reflection—the guides we must al- 
ways come to at the last—may relight if need be 
their several torches. 


I believe that libraries are for delights, and should 
contribute directly to the happiness of their people. 

I believe that libraries are for other purposes also. 
I wish now to set forth my belief that libraries should 
serve as incentives and stimulants; that they should 
try by all proper methods to increase the interest 
their constituents take in the world they live in; to 
the end that those constituents, the people, may 
find that the library they have set up has 
helped them to become broader, more generous- 
minded, better balanced and more able and willing 
to work for the common welfare with their neighbors 
—with their neighbors who are both their fellow- 
countrymen and their fellows of other countries. 
The library should be a mental irritant in the com- 
munity; it should help to make the old fresh, the 
strange tolerable, the new questionable, and all 
things wonderful. I believe this because I think 
most people are too well satisfied with their own 
narrow lives, and do not take interest enough in the 
life about them; if they took more interest in it they 
would understand each other better, would work 
together better, and would make this a more peace- 
ful, more effective and happier world. 

Let me restate this ancient creed in another way. 

A secret happiness is accomplishment. This is as 
true of a people as a person. A people’s power of 
accomplishment is their social efficiency. 

The secret of social efficiency is voluntary organ- 
ization: not governmental organization, which is 
compulsory, but the free organization to which we 
chiefly owe our industrial development, our esthetic, 
our social, and our religious life. 

This voluntary organization is voluntary co-opera- 
tion,—to restate it in terms which make prominent 
its essential points of skill, free choice, and mutualaid. 

Thesecret of co-operation is enlightened sympathy. 
Not pity, not condescension, but kinship of thought 
thru feeling, thru the good will which accom- 
panies a clear understanding of the views of life, the 
prejudices, the creeds, and the aims of others. 

The secret of sympathy is likeness in custom, ideal, 
and aim. How and why sympathy springs from 
similarity in manners, morals, and purpose is still a 
secret; but we know that we work gladly and well 
with those whose manners, tho they differ from 
our own, we are wonted to; whose ideals, tho 
they differ from our own, we know are not bad, whose 
ambitions, tho not ours, we find lead to no harm. 

The public library, like the public school is the 
product of mutual aid, of a co-operation primarily 
voluntary. It is in turn itself a factor, and as such 
adds to social efficiency not by teaching directly how 
effectively to organize and co-operate, but by promot- 
ing sympathy. It exposes to many the similarities 
between manners, ideals, and aims which seem at 
first quite dissimilar. Government, diplomacy, war 
—these are on the surface in our relations, with other 
nations, for example, the Orientals. These super- 
ficial international relations point to a substratum 
of individual ignorance, narrowness, and selfishness. 
We first ignore, then despise, then fear, then hate the 
alien. But contact opens our eyes. We soon find 
that tho his manners are strange they are harmless; 
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that tho his ideals are curiously expressed, they are 
high; that tho his aims are not what we inherit; 
they are worthy. Then we applaud, we sympathize, 
we co-operate,—and peace is here. 

The native antagonism of races is as I have said; 
an exaggerated form of the personal antagonism 
which is at large among us, and among all other peo- 
ples, and always will be, until knowledge begets sym- 
pathy; and diversity of forms in manners, ideals, and 
aims is no longer taken for diversity in substance. 

The library, in its efforts to expose to its constitu- 
ents the likeness of their aims, customs, and morals; 
finds that as the secret of ignorance is indifference, so 
the secret of knowledge is interest. This secret is 
more important to library than to school. The 
school can compel to knowledge; the library must 
allure to knowledge. ‘The schools are for educible 
young; the libraries are for persuadable old. The 
child is in the age of observation, acquisition; and 
change; the old are in the age of knowledge, convic- 
tion, and creed. 

How then,—and this is the library’s question 
which is always waiting for more fullness of answer;— 
how can the library arouse in its people an interest in 
the wide world? How can it prove itself the proper 
inheritor of the efficiency of the Athenian Gadfly? 
How make its supporters feel that this world is full 
of the permanent possibilities of pleasure? How 
make them realize that tho wisdom linger when 
knowledge comes, without knowledge wisdom will 
not stir abroad? How show them that to be inter- 
ested is to be laying up knowledge? that to have a 
many-sided interest is to have sympathy and willing- 
ness to co-operate? and that will follow skill? and 
that he who has power and will to co-operate has ac- 
quired a social education? 

The good book is alive. A gathering of good 
books is an organization of the wise. Any library 
may stand idle, but every library has infinite capacity 
for good work. The library can hold its books to the 
simple task of giving strength, incentive, and guid- 
ance to the few who spontaneously seek them; just 
as the school can wait upon the call of the student 
who comes and asks its aid. But the library may 
also awaken interest and stimulate inquiry; just as 
the school summons the indifferent to its tasks by 
making plain the pleasures and profits of the knowl- 
edge it can give. But the school can also command 
attendance and compel study; while the library can 
invite and attract, but no more. 

It is in the wide range of its powers, the variety of 
its profferings, and the number of its constituents that 
the library finds its advantages over school and col- 
lege; and these same advantages assure the success 
of its efforts to add to the interest of life. 

But first it must make known its powers. It is 
under the burden of misapprehension. Books were 
formerly for the bookish only. The bookish formed 
a class apart. They were literary in the old sense of 
the word. From those days comes the feeling that a 
public collection of books is a collection of literary 
books useful chiefly to the professed student of books 
and to the reader of belles-lettres. In my town a 
library can openly follow its mission for seventeen 
full years, and an active man of affairs in the town 
can still express surprise when he learns that his 
library will gladly answer his inquiries, to the full of 
its abilities, about the price of books, the choice of 
books, or the tests of wood-block paving. The 
instance is typical. The fact is told a thousand times 
yet it is still known to but few, that while the library 
is for students and readers; it is not for them only 
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but is also for the daily use ofyevery~citizen. Just 
what this will mean in the life of our towns and cities, 
when all are awake to its possibilities, it is impossible 
to say. Iam sure the librarian will then look on its 
figures of books lent as even less important than he 
considers them to-day. 

First, then, I repeat, the library must make itself 
known, and it must make itself known, not so much 
as a library.in the conventional sense of the word, as 
an index, easy to reach and easy to use, of all the 
facts of life, all the best theories of life, and all the 
skiltully woven fancies of life. 

The newspapers, many of them at least, understand 
the library better than the librarian. They note 
that to its shelves come reports of all that the world 
is doing, saying, and dreaming, and they may well 
wonder that so little comes from them. The news is 
a little belated for morning scareheads, it is true; but 
in fullness, accuracy, and depth it excels. The librar- 
jan cannot retail this world-news thru the daily 
press; but he can bring it nearer to his people than 
do a few figures of circulation and a bibliography of 
earthworms. The daily record of the library’s addi- 
tions to the possibilities of profit, pleasure, and wis- 
dom on its shelves should fill a corner of the paper 
and be found of interest by many. Librarians will 
know that I am not speaking from experience. 
Rather, I am prophesying. 

The library should bea commonplace to every one. 
To use it should be as natural when one needs news 
or knowledge, fiction or fact, as it is to use the trolley 
when one needs transportation. 

The telephone is the mutual friend of all. It isa 
great leveler, and it adds a million strong-threads to 
that great social fabric which we are all trying to 
weave. It brings the library, in a sense, to every 
fireside. That its use between the people and their 
books has been so little is another indication of the 
academic remoteness of the library. Having found 
by telephone that the book, pamphlet, journal, cata- 
log, quotation or what not is in the library, the in- 
quirer should be able to have it quickly brought to 
him. Private enterprise delivers its goods; a public 
institution can well imitate this example as far as 
means permit. 

The newspaper and the telephone bring the library 
into the every-day world. The newspaper—I am 
repeating my prophecy—shows from day to day how 
the library gathers the best that is done and thought 
and said in the world in every field. The morning 
paper says that Peary failed; the library soon will 
have in its books the story of the successes of his 
failure. Santos-Dumont flies; Herculaneum is to be 
excavated; the English soap trust dissolves; Japan 
floats a ship of war;—these are the morning’s notes. 
Later the library offers the same, in book or journal, 
carefully considered and set in proper relations. Of 
each of these and ten thousand other things a few 
wish to know the full truth. So far as the library 
gets full and careful chronicles it should let their 
coming be known. To do this requires scholarship, 
of which our libraries have not enough. But paren- 
thetically let me say that they never did have 
enough. Many of the old librarians were readers, 
few of them were students. They cultivated the 
muses; but the muses did not respond. Their ad- 
mirers mistook a cheerful literary geniality for high 
— and apt reference to the learned for learning 
itself. 

Often it is possible for the library, by note, or 
postal, or brief list, to send to the one or the few inits 
city that word about book or journal which is just 
what he needs. In time the organized special in- 
formation work of a public library will be very great. 
Many will ask for what they need when they need it. 
Many will ask, also, to be told when that which they 
need comes to the library shelf. Private enterprises 
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can clip you the notes you wish from a thousand 
journals as they appear. Surely a public institution, 
tor a moderate fee, if need be, can furnish notes of 
books and articles on special subjects. 

If you say all this is informing the library’s constit- 
uents and not interesting them, then 1] have not 
made my chief point plain. The library contains 
information, more or less full and recent according to 
its resources, on every subject that every person in 
its city finds it interesting and profitable to know 
about. And if there is any subject which would 
interest any of its people did they chance to hear of 
it—about that subject also the library has informa- 
tion. Now, given a storehouse like this, if it make 
itself widely known for what it is, present interests 
will be fed, new interests will be aroused. 

I am aware that these remarks smell more of com- 
merce than of the lamp. The old-fashioned student, 
if he heard them, might well ask where he can find, 
under the conditions I suggest, that old-fashioned 
library with its penetralia perfumed with emanations 
from ancient volumes in which the old-fashioned 
librarian pores over books that are books and joins 
with inquiring spirits in peaceful dialog. Let me 
say to this that I began with the axiom that libraries 
areforscholars. Then let me add that every library, 
even tho the rumor get abroad that the active 
motion within it has penetrated the places some 
would wish reserved for the spirits of the dead and 
the meditations of quietists;—every library, I say, no 
matter how grievously awake and sinfully modern 
it may be, can furnish a quiet corner forgrumination. 
Every librarian delights in its readers. if to any the 
old books and a place apart are of the essence of 
library enjoyment, these the librarian can provide 
and will with pleasure. 

Then let me add that the disturbance of that fine 
quietude which old folios, disintegrating leathers, 
ancient dust, and venerable readers typify, by change, 
newness and restless use, is not a new thing. Had 
Caesar perfected for Rome the great public library 
he planned it would not have been an abode simply 
for the ancient browsers of the day,—unless we are 
quite mistaken in our Caesar. When all the libra- 
ries of Rome rejected Ovid’s books as not fit for their 
readers, the wits surely had their joke about silly and 
presumptious censors of morals and the passing of 
the good old times when libraries let the wise choose 
their own reading. The latter-day librarian, one 
says, is too commercial and talks too much of 
methods of persuasion and conducts his place as if 
readers were not born, but made by advertising. 
Well, the Ptolemies ransacked the world for books 
and then that these might not uselessly lie idle pro- 
vided food and lodgings for the readers they invited! 
To this, with all its modernity, the American free 
public library has not yet come. Lipsius asked, 
three centuries ago, why gather books if they are not 
to be freely used? Mazarin, fifty years later, was 
proud to open his library to all the world without ex- 
cepting a living soul. These, mind you, are ancient 
ideas, not new ones. And it is cheering to feel that 
the librarian of to-day is awakening at last to their 
full import. 

The library, then, should be accumulative of 
books; hospitable to students; a sedative for quiet- 
ists, and provocative of interests,—and the last is 
not least. To-be stimulating it must be known, 
easily reached, and by post and telephone easily 
bespoken. 

The rest of my argument is not so easily set down. 
I wish to touch in a few words on some of the activi- 
ties which, in harmony with the thought that a peo- 
ple’s books should broaden and multiply that peo- 
ple’s interest, emanate from or find their first move- 
ments within our modern libraries. Again I do not 
speak from experience or from the history of any one 
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library. Isay simply that things like these are done 


in this, that, and the other village, town, or city; not : 


all in any one. 


A lecturer of note is coming; a famous opera is re- 
vived; the art of printing is discussed; the river 
front is to be redeemed; the smoke nuisance is to be 
abated; the library sets forth in newspaper or special 
list the best and latest writings on each and every one 
of these topics. 

The town needs a museum of art, of science, of 
local history; the library is among the first to note 
the fact; by letters, lectures, and references to ap- 
propriate books and pamphlets it brings the need 
home to the few best fitted to consider their advan- 
tages and opens a corner in the library to the humble 
beginnings of one or all of them. 

Foreigners, knowing no English, flock to the fac- 
tories. The library calls in the children, and gives 
them the English books they ask for; thru them it 
attracts the parents; learns that the latter wish to 
read of their new country in their own tongue; finds 
that there are no books in foreign languages which 
simply and briefly describes us and our ways, and 
sets to work to have them written. 

Posters about the library go up in railway stations, 
trolley cars, and other public places. 

Lecture courses are given in library halls and at 
them the library’s appropriate books and lists thereof 
are shown and distributed. 

Children whose homes are without books, ideas, or 
reading habits are taught the pleasures of literature 
by wise story-tellers and skilful readers. 

Branches are set up here and there in cities; books 
are sent by the basketful from the village library to 
country cross roads; open cases full of books are 
put in stores; tiny libraries are sent to homes in 
remote corners of the city and to lone farmhouses 
among the hills; library agent tours a State, en- 
lightens, interests, instructs, and exhorts by turns in 
every village and town—all to the end that more may 
find pleasure and profit from books and thru them 
multiply their interests, moderate their prejudices, 
and broaden their sympathies. 

In due course every school-room becomes a library, 
every teacher a librarian, and every pupil is encour- 
aged to form the habit of reading good things and 
collecting ideas. 

The library displays collections of beautiful things. 
The sciences and the trades also are shown, and the 
library becomes now a miniature museum of some 
industry, now of some art. 

The story could go on thru many other details; and 
you may think it strange that one ventures to say it 
is not enough. In answer let me say that for all our 
eighty millions we publish few of the best books, we 
do not maintain properly a single weekly or monthly 
journal of high scholarship, we are self-centered, un- 
duly prejudiced in our judgments, and are thought- 
less and clamant hero-worshippers. Our published 
utterances are what we should expect. Out of the 
conflict between them come many sparks of wit, but 
these rarely flame up into the clear light of sound 
learning. We need to feel that others also think, and 
think with care and with background of more learn- 
ing than is given to many of our people to acquire. 
In the libraries are the books of the wise; the very 
souls of the wise. We are all learning to read; per- 
haps the library will in time learn how to induce 
more to read the best. If many read the best, in- 
terests will multiply and deepen and, if Herbart was 
not mistaken, broader views will be taken and wiser 
councils will more often prevail. 

Our Lindsay Swift laments the day ‘‘ when the cry 
went forth that the librarian must be a business man 
and not a scholar.”’ The edge of his kindly wit is 
turned a: bit when we recall that: he is himself in the 
library business; and we feel that so long as libraries 
find his like useful; scholarship is not forbidden 
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among us! Also we may take his humor with better 
grace, if we remember that while many may refine 
subtly on the violin, flute, and other tender instru- 
ments, for a complete orchestra one at least must 
beat the drum. And, once more, it had been a sad 
day indeed if the cry had gone forth “‘that the libra- 
rian must be a scholar and not a business man.” 
Thru all this paper I have assumed, what libra- 
rians know quite well, that in a library’s books are 
found all the interests of life; I point my story once 
more by saying that it is one of the library’s duties to 
make known to its people that this is true; and that 
in their books are all the thoughts and deeds and 
dreams of all men, and that thru these their books 
they may get the broad and wholesome view of things. 
I speak too much of the art of making things 
known to others, of helping others to find that this is 
an entrancing world of wonderful deeds and charm- 
ing fancies and humorous contrasts, and if I say too 
little about our own shortcomings, I do not regret it, 
for I confess I am just now beating the drum. A 
sentence of Pater’s, which I paraphrase, may help 
you to see my point of view. ‘‘To his pious recogni- 
tion of that one orderly spirit—scholarship—which 
diffuses itself thru the world and animates it, the 
librarian adds a warm personal devotion towards the 
whole multitude of the old gods—the good books— 
and one new one besides—utility—, by him we hope 
not ignobly conceived.” 


PN 
Coming Meetings. 


December 26-28.—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Il. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December, 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

December 26, 27, 28.—South Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation will have its 25th Annual Session at Sioux Falls. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

December—during holiday week—.Washington Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Bellingham, Wash. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

December 26-29.—The Forty-iourtn Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis. 

December 27-29.—State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Milwaukee. Lectures will be held in the evening of the 
first and second days of the meeting. 

December 27-30.—Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Montgomery, Ala. 

December 27, 28, 29.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Boise. 

December 26-27.—Fleventh Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Science Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Teachers College, New York City. 

December 27, 28, 29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its 45th annual session at Moberly, Missouri. 
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(Address at Social Education Congress.) 


Ninety-five per cent. of the children in the United 
States finish their school life by the time they are 
fourteen years of age. A large proportion then 
enter business without having any special prepa- 
ration for the work which is before them. 

When we consider their age and previous exper- 
ience, we find it extremely difficult to outline a 
practical plan for training them to succeed in 
business and to become useful members of the 
community—that is, a plan which can be carried 
out by a business house under its own roof. 


Many business houses all over the country are 
trying their best to grapple with this problem, 
some with more success in many directions than our 
business has attained. Yet I suppose that this 
subject has been assigned to me because I am 
a member of a co-operative association of employes 
and employers, and a member of a firm which has 
been attempting to meet this question, and that 
for this reason I ought to deal with the subject 
largely from the standpoint of the concrete ex- 
periments we have made. 

In our store we have tried to study this question 
with great care. We find that when a boy comes 
to us at the age of sixteen (we take none younger), 
he has usually been out of school for two years 
and has held four, five, six, or even more positions 
during that time. He has too little power to read, 
write, or speak correctly, and has learned almost 
nothing of practical values since leaving school. 
He lacks initiative and has little sense of personal 
responsibility. He does not realize that for him 
the business house is a substitute for the high 
school, and that if he is to continue to grow he must 
study his work, during business hours, and make 
good use of his time outside of business hours. 

Our problem is then: How can we take the 
youth who comes to us with these characteristics, 
and train him to succeed in business and to develop 
power of social and civic service? 

In our business we say the conditions of suc- 
cess are: 

First—Good health. 
Second—Straight thinking. 
Third—Hard work. 

If I am right in thinking that these three condi- 
tions are, broadly speaking, also fundamental to 
the best training for the broadest social service that 
can be given grammar school graduates, then it 
may be well to inquire what can be done in business 
life to secure them. 

With us the effort in this direction is made 
partly by the firm and partly by the employes 
themselves. 

The firm employs a welfare manager, provides a 
clubhouse for the use of employes and carries on 
educational work which is designed to increase 
the usefulness of employes and thus develop a 
competent force. 

The employe, with the aid of the welfare manager, 
carry on various club activities, many of which 
are educational in character. 

The employes work thru the store co-operative 
association, which includes in its membership not 
only all subordinate employes, but all of the store 
executives and the members of the firm. In this 
association each member has a right to vote for the 
officers and to hold office himself, if elected; the 
right to vote on every rule governing employes in 
the store; and the right to propose any measure 


which he believes will improve conditions in the 
store and to urge its adoption. 

It is not necessary to describe here all of the 
work that is done by the co-operative association; 
or to distinguish between the work done by the 
firm and that done by the association. 

I shall merely refer briefly to some features of 
the work in order to suggest what we believe should 
be done for the social improvement of the younger 
employes. 

We believe that the foundation stone of all good 
work is sound physical health. This is true, not 
only in schools, but in stores, factories, and large 
business houses. I am confident that in the future 
these institutions will all place far greater emphasis 
upon it. 

In recent years the public school authorities in 
many of our cities have paid an increasing amount 
of attention to caring for the health of both teachers 
and pupils in the schools. They have provided 
oculists, physicians, dentists, trained nurses, and 
other specialists to supervise the health of the 
public school children. They have equipped swe 4 
of the schools with baths, gymnasiums, and lune! 
rooms, and have given the study of physiology 
and hygiene a more prominent place in the school 
program. 

The time has come, however, to make these 
provisions general and of more importance in all 
our public schools. Expert medical supervision of 
the primary and grammar schools especially needs 
greater extension, for most of the grammar school 
graduates who come to us have as yet little or no 
knowledge of the simplest laws of diet and hygiene. 
More than that, almost every teacher in the grammar 
and primary schools, and in the kindergarten is 
confronted by this problem of health. Teachers 
concur in the opinion recently expressed to me by 
one of their number, that this question of health 
is a blank wall which in many cases stops much of 
the progress that might be hoped for in the lower 
grade schools. 

After all, it is very easy to find fault with the 
public schools, which are, in truth, fundamentally 
_——— for only a part of what they are blamed 
or. 

Each community will have as good schools as it 
deserves, that is, as good schools as the citizens 
demand, and fight for. Nevertheless, the time has 
come when what is taught, and how it is taught, 
should be reconsidered, and reshaped in the light 
of the use to which it is to be put. 

Even after the school has done its full duty in 
caring for the health of the children, there still 
remains a large share of this work for the business 
men to do. We find that the physicians employed 
in our store have helped to cure many troubles; 
which might have proved serious had they been 
neglected, as they usually are by employes when a 
physician cannot be reached easily and cheaply for 
consultation. 

Many factories and business houses in all parts 
of the country have found that it pays to establish 
baths, rest rooms, and gymnasiums as a part of 
their equipment, and to train their employes in 
the use of these facilities. At the plant of the 
National Cash Register, for example, the employes 
stop work for a recess in the middle of the forenoon; 
open the windows and devote ten minutes to light 
gymnastic exercises, 
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In our store the co-operative association conducts 
a lunch room in which employes can obtain nourish- 
ing food at prices that are as low as they have been 
paying for much poorer food at lunch rooms outside. 

It employs a doctor, a dentist, an oculist, and a 
trained nurse, who can be reached easily for con- 
sultation during business hours. 

It provides rooms for rest and recreation during 
the noon hour and an emergency room which can 
be used in case of accident or sudden illness. 

And it creates an insurance fund which gives 
sick and death benefits to all who become subscribers. 

Members of the association are encouraged to 
suggest any measures which will improve the con- 
ditions under which employes are required to work; 
and thru the executive council, which is elected 
by the entire association membership, they can 
vote on the adoption of such suggestions. In this 
way every one in the store, whether an employe 
or a member of the firm, takes an active part in 
building up and caring for the physical health of 
the entire force. 

We are also working to develop efficiency in busi- 
ness, trying to teach our employes how to work 
intelligently—to think straight. 

There is a course in salesmanship which every 
member of the sales force is required to attend. 

The subjects taught include: Store policy, out- 
lined in a series of monthly talks by members of 
the board of managers. 

Textile and style talks by our own buyers, and 
other experts, who discuss textile fabrics, including 
cotton, wool, linen, silk, etc. These talks are illus- 
trated by collections of specimens, showing the raw 
materials used in making the goods we sell, the 
process of manufacture, and the chief character- 
istics of the finished product. 

Store system, in which our executives describe 
the organization and inter-relation of our various; 
departments, outline the systems which are in use, 
and point out errors and mistakes which need to be 
corrected and guarded against. 

Outside speakers are also invited to address us 
on matters pertaining to salesmanship or co-opera- 
tion, or other subjects of general interest. 

We have also tried to teach color and line har- 
mony, and even had a class and general lectures 
on elementary psychology. 

I am going to venture the opinion that we get 
more out of the same amount of work than do 
the schools, because the boys and girls know that 
all their study in the store may, or will be of use 
to them in bettering their wages or their position, 
and therefore most of them desire to learn. 

If this is so, as I firmly believe it is, it points 
out one way of increasing the efficiency of our 
grammar schools. If these schools can inspire 
a desire to learn on the part of the pupils for the 
same reason that this knowledge is likely to be of 
definite use, then a long step forward will have 
been taken. 

It is possible to allow a valuable subject to be 
studied in such a way that the mental energy and 
the will power of the student will be diminished, 
rather than increased thereby. And it is, after all, 
this mental energy, this will power, which is the 
important product of any school. 

I remember saying at a conference some years 
ago between business men and teachers of the 
lower schools, that it did not seem as important 
to us business men what was taught, as how it was 
taught, and if teachers could turn out for us grad- 
uates who had been trained to connect rationally 
cause and result as far as was possible for boys and 
girls of that age, I had no doubt that we should 
be able, far more easily, to teach what was necessary 
for them to know for business success and in much 
less time than the schools could teach it. 
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One of the most definite efforts which we are 
making to increase the business efficiency of our 
younger employes is the work carried on by the 
Young Men’s Educational Club. The stated aim 
of this club is ‘‘to help our young men to succeed 
in business and to provide recreation opportunities 
for them.” 

The Club meets once or twice a week, under the 
leadership of several of the buyers and store ex- 
ecutives. It has a membership including more 
than half of the younger male employes. There 
are talks on business training, store system, charac- 
ter, and recreation, etc., and systematic study of 
language, mathematics, and commercial geography. 

The language work includes reading, spelling, 
and penmanship. The mathematics deals espe- 
cially with the business applications of arithmetic, 
all of the problems being chosen to illustrate actual 
operations in our own store. 

The commercial geography is a study of the raw 
materials used in making the articles sold in our 
store, the sources from which they are obtained, 
the processes of manufacture, and the characteristics 
of the finished product. 

The boys take a great deal of interest in this 
work and they find that many of the topics which 
they have studied in school become far more inter- 
esting and helpful when studied in connection with 
the work of the store. 

The club work was begun only a few months ago, 
but the boys already give promise of developing 
the qualities which are needed by subordinate 
executives in the store. Instead of drifting on to 
begin again in another store, these boys will be 
promoted, and if they continue to grow will be 
advanced to responsible positions. 

All these things, however, could be better done, 
or at least would be greatly helped, by a school for 
business apprentices—a school that would receive 
the grammar school graduate soon after he leaves 
school, teach him to care for his health, give him 
business efficiency, and help him to become an 
active, useful member of the community. 

In Germany there is a very general recognition 
of the need for schools of this kind. The Germans 
believe that every efficient worker, whether in 
trade, business, or profession, requires a general 
education, and also technical preparation for the 
work he is to do. They do not allow grammar 
school graduates to end their education when they 
leave the grammar schools. They have established 
for them a definite system of continuation schools, 
and every employed youth, boy or girl, between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen or eighteen 
years, is required to attend one of these schools 
in order to fit him for his work. 

We may take the schools of Munich as typical 
of the best institutions of this kind in Germany. 
There are general continuation schools in which 
employed boys and girls who have not yet entered 
a particular business or trade can continue their 
general edcuation, technical continuation schools 
in which youths are trained in thirty-seven different 
trades, including every important industry carried 
on in Munich, with the exception of brewing, 
which is provided for by a more advanced technical 
school, and commercial continuation schools for the 
training of business apprentices. 

All of these schools are carried on by the public 
school authorities. Every employed boy or girl 
is required to attend for three and sometimes four 
years, and employers are required by law to give 
their employes the necessary time—six to ten 
hours a week, depending on the school they attend. 

Each pupil is, of course, required to attend the 
continuation school planned for the particular 
trade or business in which he has found employment. 

The continuation school for business apprentices 
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is the one which serves best to illustrate the subject 
of my paper. 

In this school pupils are required to attendJeight 
hours per week during the first year, ten the second, 
ten the third, and six the fourth. The subjects 
taught are arithmetic, bookkeeping, banking and 
exchange, business correspondence and reading, 
commercial geography and the study of materials, 
studies in life and citizenship, stenography and 
writing. All the problems in arithmetic are taken 
from the actual business in which the pupils of a 
given group are engaged, and personal and public 
hygiene are given careful attention. 

In outlining the work of these schools I have 
quoted freely from the little pamphlet on the 
‘Technical Continuation Schools of Munich,” by 
Prof. Hanus, of Harvard University. In summar- 
izing the results of his study, Professor Hanus 
reaches the following conclusions in regard to 
these schools: 

‘1. They solve the problem of how to keep 
under appropriate educational influence during 
their period of adolescence that great body of youth 
who are obliged to leave school when only thirteen 
or fourteen years old. 

“2. There is no economic or educational waste. 
Attendance being compulsory, punctuality and 
regularity of attendance are assured. 

*“*3. The subject matter taught is well adapted to 
the end in view, namely, the extension of the 
youth’s education as an individual and as a citizen, 
and the foundation of professional interest and 
technical skill in his chosen calling. 

“4. Since representatives of the several trades 
and businesses are on the governing boards of the 
several schools, technical work should be and 
probably is determined by the actual contemporary 
needs of the several vocations represented by the 
schools.” 

The work that Germany is doing in her contin- 
uation schools should prove very suggestive to 
Americans. We are spending in this country many 
millions of dollars each year to maintain our public 
schools. We do this because we believe that the 
safety of the Republic depends upon the intelligence 
of her citizens and therefore it is the duty of the 
Republic to give every one of her citizens a good 
general education. 

Germany carries this policy one step further, 
however. She says that the prosperity of any 
commercial and industrial .nation depends very 
largely on the technical skill of her working people, 
and that it is the duty of the State to develop 
this skill in public continuation schools, established 
for the purpose. 

I believe that if we in America expect to com- 
pete successfully with Germany, we must train 
our public school graduates in schools which are 
similar to the German continuation schools. There 
is no good reason why work of this kind should not 
be carried on in Boston during the coming year 
under the direction of the public school authorities. 
We have already established a new commercial 
high school which cares for some of our grammar 
school graduates. The greater part, however, are 
unable to attend this school, and have gone to 
work in factories, offices, and business houses. 
They should not be allowed to stop their education 
at this point. I believe that the business men of 
Boston should invite the School Board to consult 
with them in regard to this question. -There 
should be no serious obstacle in the way of carrying 
out some plan for conducting a commercial con- 
tinuation school in the building of the new commer- 
cial high school, and under the supervision of the 
principal of that school. The classes might be 
taught during the first year by the high school 
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teachers; aided by men chosen from among the 
executives in the various business houses from which 
the students are drawn. 

The curriculum should include nearly all of the 
subjects mentioned above in describing the German 
schools. 

During the first years the business men of Boston 
should be willing to provide the funds needed to 
carry on the work, if this is necessary. 

Such schools would be a great aid in stopping 
the tremendous economic waste that is going on 
at the present time, because neither the public school 
authorities nor the business men make any adequate 
attempt to train grammar school graduates for 
their life work. 

I realize, however, that all of these things about 
which I have been talking are only a part of the 
preparation for broad social service. The work 
which can be done by business men within their 
own establishments will, it is true, lead indirectly 
to the social improvement of the grammar school 
gaduates whom they employ. 

There are outside agencies, however, which should 
also be called upon to aid in this work. The public 
library, for example, can be of great service by 
furnishing good books for our grammar school 
graduates to read. But how shall we cultivate a 
love for good books, and how direct this reading 
along the right channels? One of the most practical 
solutions of this question is furnished by the plan 
which has been tried very successfully in many of 
our large cities for establishing branch libraries 
in business houses. Here the boys and girls can 
find in a room set apart for the purpose, good 
books and a trained attendant who will help them 
to select from the large general catalog furnished 
by the public library, books that will enable them 
to carry further their study of any subject in which 
they are especially interested. 

These books are delivered free by the public 
library, and called for when readers have finished 
with them. 

Public museums can also perform a very important 
service. Take, for example, the Philadelphia mu- 
seums, of which our chairman, Dr. Wilson, is the 
director. They have presented collections and 
specimens to the public school authorities of every 
important town in the State of Pennsylvania. 
These collections contain specimens of all of the 
leading raw materials of commerce, the textile 
fibers, the food stuffs, the minerals, and the products 
of the forest. These are arranged in economic 
series, showing processes of production and manu- 
facture, and each important series is illustrated by 
photographs especially taken for the purpose and 
in some cases by colored lantern slides. 

If all of the great museums of natural history 
and art would perform a similar service for the 
schools and business houses in their neighbor- 
hoods, and furnish permanent collections or pos- 
sibly traveling collections of a character similar 
to that of the Philadelphia collections, they would 
give a tremendous impetus to the movement for 
continuing the education of grammar school grad- 
uates in business. 

Another agency which we have found effective 
is the club or society, in which our young people 
can develop a certain amount of skill in self-govern- 
ment. Among our employes the opportunity for 
work in this direction is furnished by the store 
co-operative association and its various clubs, in 
these organizations every one, from the office boy 
to the general manager, meets his fellow-members 
on an equal footing. 

It must be admitted frankly that few of the 
younger employes are prepared to make very good 
use of this opportunity for self-government. More 
could be donejif the schools from which the children 
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came had trained them by means of school cities 
or some other form of self-government. Even 
without this preparation they in time enter into the 
spirit of the work and obtain results that surely 
make for broader social service, but some previous 
training during the school life would make results 
come sooner. 

Another important factor in the social improve- 
ment of employes is the influence exerted by the 
honesty and integrity of the business men and 
women with whom they are associated.®& We state 
the argument in favor of this contention in a rather 
utilitarian way to our employes. We say: “‘If you 
do mean things or tell a lie to a customer, we believe 
that there is no reason why you should not treat us 
in the same way; and when we have lost confidence 
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in your honesty and truthfulness; you can no longer 
be of service to us.” 

It seems to me that the various outside agencies 
which I have mentioned and the various forces 
acting from within should work together for the 
social improvement of the younger employes. We 
should teach them to care for their health, to make 
every effort to become efficient in their daily tasks, 
and to keep before them constantly a high ideal 
of social service. We should help them to realize 
that ‘‘When work is for the common weal, then 
work is worship, work is prayer.’”’ And when the 
time comes that these lessons shall have been really 
mastered, then the social improvement of grammar 
school graduates in business life will be an easier 
task than it is to-day. 


Self-Government by Students in School and College. 
By Pres. W. O. THOMPSON, Ohio State University. 
[Address to Social Education Congress. ] 


The subject selected for this evening, upon one 
phase of which I have been requested to offer a few 
remarks, grows in interest as society begins to 
recognize the school as an ever-increasing social 
force. Just as modern democracy has widened its 
horizon and the developmental functions of the 
Government have been receiving increasing atten- 
tion, so the school has steadily taken on importance. 
Whether we like it or not, the school has assumed a 
very large place in the development of youth hitherto 
believed to belong to the family and the Church. 
We may debate to our heart’s content the relative 
place to be occupied by these three great institu- 
tions, but in the practical development of society 
the school occupies a steadily increasing area. The 
public standards of education and the tendency 
toward compulsory education everywhere in the 
country, together with the growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of free text-books as part of the equip- 
ment of the school, all unite to make the school- 
room a training school for citizenship. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that people are insisting 
that the school shall be held more and more re- 
sponsible for the quality of our citizenship. In the 
presence of this increasing responsibility the prob- 
lem as to the best methods of training in citizenship 
is not easy of solution. Self-government in schools 
and colleges has been looked upon by many as im- 
portant, because it looks to this end. 

As a matter of history we recognize that there 
has been a steady development in the care and dis- 
cipline of our schools. Corporal punishment has 
practically ceased everywhere. The old ideas of 
government in the public school and the college 
were largely monarchal. This was probably due 
to the fact that the teacher was regarded as stand- 
ing in loco parentis. The early idea of the parent 
was that he was a person whose authority should not 
be questioned and need never be explained. The 
parent of earlier days did not feel called upon to 
discuss the rightfulness of his authority. e was 
disposed rather to insist that it be recognized. Ac- 
cordingly, teachers revealed the spirit of the age 
only slightly modified. The responsibility for the 
pupil or the student at college was placed upon the 
teacher by the public, and more or less willingly 
accepted by the teacher. The private school always 
made mention of this nurture and care as an attrac- 
tive feature in soliciting students. Doubtless 
there have been times when colleges resorted to 
student government because they knew not what 
else to do. Certain evils existed which neither 
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to shift the responsibility from the teacher to the 
student, as the parent oftentimes had shifted it 
from himself to the teacher. Recent years have 
witnessed a tendency to shift the responsibility for 
student disorders to the State, by insisting that such 
matters should be under the direct supervision and 
control of the police power of the State. This 
effort emphasizes the fact that students are citizens 
always and students temporarily; that student 
life does not in any way release from the obligations 
of citizenship. It assumes further that students 
in colleges are of sufficiently mature age to be treated 
as citizens rather than as candidates in training for 
citizenship. In accordance with the usual tendency 
toward imitation, public high schools are empha- 
sizing the same features and relying upon the police 
power of the State to protect the institution from 
disorderly conduct. In the lower grades relief has 
been sought thru the reform school or other espe- 
cially arranged centers thru which delinquent and 
defective students are segregated. 

This shifting of responsibility, or, as some would 
prefer to say, this new conception of where respon- 
sibility really lies, has given rise to the theory that 
all children and students should be brought to as- 
sume responsibility for themselves, should be en- 
couraged in self-control, and be directed as little as 
possible. In other words there is a decided ten- 
dency to push responsibility farther down. It has 
long been the cherished theory that where govern- 
ment is least needed, man is most free. If by any 
means, therefore, we can initiate the principle of 
self-government early in life, we may hope to reap 
larger fruits from it in the mature years. 

It may avoid confusion in our minds if we keep 
close to the meaning of our terms. Government is 
associated with some degree of external force. The 
State is sovereign only when it can enforce its de- 
crees. Government is effective only when it can 
do the thing it starts out to do. We think of it in 
this country as having three different functions— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. In the legisla- 
tive function the State expresses its will, in the 
judicial, it interprets it, and in the executive enforces 
it. Weakness at any one of these three points is 
fatal to sovereignty. The sovereignty of democ- 
racy lies in the people. Any form of government, 
therefore, that does not carry with itself the sover- 
eignty of the people is a shadow in fact, whatever 
it may be in form. The highest expression of sov- 
ereignty is the ballot. The age at which the citizen 
may exercise this duty may be more or less arbi- 
trary. Nevertheless, it expresses the common 
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agreement that citizenship is the highest honor and 
the distinct badge of sovereignty in a democracy. 
So important is this truth that no organization 
among men may ever have an obligation contra- 
dicting the obligations of citizenship without being 
subject to the charge of disloyalty and possibly of 
treason. All organizations of men must, therefore, 
recognize the superior authority of the law of the 
land. To obey that law is the highest duty of the 
citizen, and to enforce it is the chief duty of the 
officer. From this point of view no organization of 
children or minors can assume the place of the 
State; nor can it exercise the functions of sover- 
eignty. It appears equally clear that no organiza- 
tion of children may assume the duties or obligations 
of parenthood or of the Church. The limitations 
of student government manifest themselves at once. 
It is noticeable that in all the efforts that have been 
made in this direction, the teacher, the school, the 
Board of Education, have not vacated authority, 
but have, as a concession, granted the privilege of 
government and control under approved principles 
as expressed in the constitution and legislation 
thereunder. In the George Junior Republic, for 
example, there is a final authority outside of these 
Junior citizens, so that there is always present the 
question as to the limit of power and the extent to 
which such a Republic could coerce one of its citi- 
zens. It would seem, therefore, that in all such 
efforts, praiseworthy as they are, and beneficial as 
many of the results doubtless are, the process is 
really one of experiment for the purpose of educa- 
tion. It has brought more emphasis to the pupil or 
student upon the importance of self-control, co- 
operation with others, and of obedience to properly 
constituted authority. In most, if not all such 
cases, the pupil or student has agreed to the consti- 
tuted authority and promised obedience. Now 
these lessons and these experiences are most funda- 
mental in training good citizens. It is not necessary 
that these organizations shall have the attributes 
of sovereignty in order to train men and women to 
become effective units in a sovereign democracy. 
It is important, however, that in the organization 
of such efforts pupils and students should clearly 
recognize the limitations of the experiment. I 
should say that such experiments are related to the 
theoretical instruction in citizenship much as the 
laboratory is related to the lecture, and that the exer- 
cise of the duties of citizenship in such a Junicor 
Republic or in a public school was related to actual 
citizenship much as the laboratory is related to the 
ordinary business of life. 

This training in initiative and self-direction and 
self-control is important as illustrating the natural 
road toward leadership. It will always remain 
true that he who would command successfully must 
first learn obedience. The supremacy of law is the 
most fundamental principle in democracy. There 
can be no ideal citizenship until the law as ex- 
pressed by the people, has been re-enacted into the 
consciousness of every citizen with hearty approval. 
The element of force used by the officer is called 
forth always by the spirit of disobedience in those 
to whom the law is merely external. When a pupil 
or student by his own assent writes into his own 
consciousness the approval of the law of the school, 
and has re-enacted it as the rule of his own life, he 
has taken the most important step in his training 
for citizenship. 

I presume that it will be agreed that the most 
important element in this experience of student 
government is the development of the initiative. Of 
course we mean initiative toward the good, since 
no school experience is ever assumed to develop or 
educate the child away from the ideally good. Just 
here emerges a practical question. We recognize 
that not every pupil or student develops initiative 
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power with equal facility; nor do they all incline 
toward the good as we might wish. The distinc- 
tion between the teacher and the pupil is here clearly 
drawn. The maturity of the teacher together with 
his education is presumed to prepare him to assist 
others in self-realization. This is impossible until 
the teacher has developed in himself the power of 
initiative. Teaching, therefore, at the beginning 
should aim to direct the pupil and lead him to self- 
expression. Here we see the application of that 
universal law to which Drummond called our atten- 
tion in another connection years ago—that all help 
is from above. By some means the teacher must 
get into the estate of the student and together they 
journey the upward road. This touch of teacher 
and pupil is the moment for which all other moments 
wait. This is the supreme moment in teaching in 
which the soul is born anew. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, whether any self-development has ever been 
achieved except thru association with others. This 
association should be carefully selected, as often- 
times nothing is more destructive of initiative than 
association with the unsympathetic and inconsider- 
ate. The grading of our schools, even the grading 
of pupils of the same age in accordance with capac- 
ity, previous training, and present achievement, 
recognizes the importance of this principle. The 
waste of time so often complained of in education is 
frequently due to an association that fails to take 
the individual into sufficient consideration. It is 
not so much that time is wasted as that a teacher is 
wanting at the moment of opportunity. For this 
reason there is always danger ahead when any boy 
or girl is left to the control or direction of his own 
associates. The inspiring leadership of the teacher 
is always needed to counteract all possible defi- 
ciencies of immature association. From this point 
of view the legislative authority of pupils and stu- 
dents is a doubtful good. Whether it is ever wise 
to subject one student to the initiative of another 
may be seriously doubted. It is to be observed 
that in all student government the teacher or the au- 
thority represented in him is always present. The 
power exercised is never the sovereignty of citizen- 
ship; it is a delegated concession. Legislation can 
never be approved except when the law expresses 
the truth. If, therefore, student legislation is to 
express the truth and to declare the standards of 
life among students, it needs the supervising intel- 
ligence of those who are in authority. The ethical 
problem involved is somewhat perplexing. Whether 
teachers and communities may encourage the youth 
of our land to play at the most serious business that 
engages in citizenship, may be doubted by many 
people for the reason that such experiences are apt 
to lower the ideals of government rather than to 
exalt them. 

We pass to the third general consideration— 
whether school experience should be so related to 
the actual transactions of life that one may be prop- 
erly regarded as the extension of the other, or 
whether the school should give itself chiefly to the- 
oretical problems, leaving the student innocent of 
the dangerous realities of subsequent life. This 
consideration is seen at once to be an ethical ques- 
tion involving the general purpose of school experi- 
ence. Asa practical question it involves the wisdom 
of different methods. The earlier custom was to 
regard the school in a large degree separate from life. 
This was not in the sense that good principles should 
not be taught, but rather that the school was more 
or less a place of seclusion in which chief attention 
was given to discipline, training, and culture. It 
was perfectly natural that under such conditions 
there should grow up the separation indicated by 
the expression ‘‘the town and the gown.” When 
such separation and seclusion was in practice, natu- 
rally enough students came to regard themselves 
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as under a different law from the citizen. The 
wild oats theory of life was apt to have its full fruit- 
age in the college boy, and its beginnings in the coun- 
try school. Children and youth were not regarded 
as under precisely the same law as their elders. Re- 
cent theory has tried to emphasize the fact that we 
are never out of the State, and that we are never 
free from the obligations of citizenship or beyond 
the reach of the law. This tendency to hold all 
ages to the responsibility for conduct has influenced 
our theories of school management. We have some- 
times taught our pupils that they are in a little world 
of their own, subject to the same laws as a business 
man on the avenue of commerce. Our success in 
this has not been entirely satisfactory. At all events 
school children and college graduates have required 
some time to adjust to the new conditions and so un- 
certain has the public mind been on the results 
reached in the schools that there is always a nervous 
anxiety about the moral peril associated with the 
transfer from school to practical life. The aim of 
the school in general is to reduce this peril by a com- 
plete preparation for life. Student government is 
an effort upon one phase of this problem. The essen- 
tials of citizenship never vary. The application of 
these principles must be made to meet the changing 
demands of place and position. The more con- 
cretely we can teach these truths, the better, we are 
told. The modern methods in education insist upon 
these principles. In the college the laboratory is 
the chief means. Our students in sociology use the 
unfortunate and unusual classes as a laboratory of 
instruction; our students in technical education 
use the great power plants; and just now the stu- 
dents of agriculture all over the country are in Chi- 
cago, where to-morrow they will engage in the prize 
contest in stock judging. During the next week a 
great International stock show will be used as a large 
laboratory in which hundreds of students of agri- 
culture will be instructed by their teachers in the 
best breeds of live-stock of all kinds. This is done 
in order that the school-room experience of the stu- 
dent in agriculture shall fit in with his subsequent 
experience in stock raising and farming. The en- 
gineering student visits Niagara, Buffalo, and other 
points of interest in order that he may correlate his 
college laboratory with his practical experience 
later on. It will be noticed that it is not possible 
to make such accurate comparisons in all lines of 
study. Nevertheless, experimental methods are 
here, and teachers are trying to make school life a 
part of one’s real life. This is not to undervalue 
the theory, but rather to put life into it and arouse 
a keener interest in the student. In the illustration 
I have used, the student may see these things. He 
may readily appreciate that what he is doing in 
school will fit him for the larger experience of the 
future. Our mistake has been, or perhaps I should 
say our misfortune, that we have not been able to 
show the average boy that mastering Greek verb or 
Latin declension was as really preparing for later 
experiences as the engineer’s laboratory or the agri- 
cultural student’s stock-judging room. The divis- 
ion between the older and newer education is chiefly 
at this point. The teacher and the school have 
failed to make a connection between the abstract of 
the school-room and the concrete of life. This fail- 
ure accounts for the indifferent and uninterested 
method of. the pupil. 

_ Now, the problem of self-government, so-called, 
in the school, is interesting because it opens up the 
possibility of arousing an interest in civic affairs 
earlier in life, and plants deeply in the consciousness 
of the small pupil the most fundamental ideas of 
patriotism. This in itself would be sufficient justi- 
fication for the considerable effort on the part of 
the school. The intellectual awakening that comes 


to the boy inspired with a sense of duty and re- 
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sponsibility is always worth while. There is no 
serious danger. that such an awakening will detract 
from the other engagements of the school-room. 
On the other hand I believe they will be invested 
with a new interest. To arouse the spirit of 
a boy or young man, and give it an opportunity to 
express itself in a legitimate way, cannot fail to be 
of benefit in collateral work. 

Our teachers of psychology tell us that it is un- 
fortunate for any person under the influence of a 
stimulus to have a good impulse awakened repeatedly 
without opportunity of adequate expression by the 
actual doing of the good thing suggested. The col- 
lection in a church serves an ethical as well as a 
financial end. Every good impulse awakened should 
have a proper and adequate expression. This sug- 
gests the weakness of mere abstract teaching of 
ethics, patriotism, or citizenship. If a boy is to 
have himself stirred to a high state of emotion; and 
give no expression to the impulse, the emotion will 
become his weakness later on or, what is just as un- 
fortunate, the stimulus will fail to produce any result. 
The governmental organization suggested among 
students does furnish opportunity for the ex- 
pression of impulses toward justice, righteousness, 
obedience, and other cardinal virtues in citizenship. 
Moreover, it is natural to expect that in the every- 
day association of the boy with his playmates, his 
family, and the strangers he may meet, these same 
impulses will find simple and correct expression. 
At once, therefore, the school relates itself in a sym- 
pathetic way with the practical experiences of every- 
day living, and the boy discovers that he is in the 
world at the same hour that he is in the school. 

It is proper to remark in reviewing the experi- 
ences in these school experiments that there are two 
sides to the question from a practical point of view. 
One is tempted to ask whether there is not danger 
of underestimating criminality or the crime of law- 
breaking in view of the light penalties that must be 
visited by pupils and students upon each other. It 
is most unfortunate when people come to regard 
law-breaking as a matter of little importance. There 
is a serious state of moral decay when the conscience 
of a community is not aroused in the presence of 
wrong doing. The treatment to be given by the 
State or by the school to disobedience, law-breaking, 
or violation of principle, is a most serious matter. 
Manifestly the school is limited in this regard. To 
be sure, most offenses are unimportant. The fact, 
however, that by agreement and voluntary associa- 
tion certain groups of students have agreed to gov- 
ern themselves by elective officers operating under 
written agreements embodying constitution and 
statutes, is apt to give them the impression that 
they may interpret not only the law, but the penalty 
for the offense. At this point it is most important 
that the education of the conscience shall see that 
there is no tendency to moral blindness. If our 
youth, either in school or college, are to be trained 
into indifference, or are to fail to distinguish between 
right and wrong, or to have their ethical perception 
dulled, then the experience is not merely unfortu- 
nate; it is disastrous. On the other hand, it may 
be quickly asserted that the teacher and the school 
will correct such tendencies as have been referred 
to. That, of course, is possible from the stand- 
point of theory. Whether it will be done will de- 
pend almost entirely upon the spirit of the school- 
room and the energy: of the teacher. I incline 
strongly to the belief that the teacher will prove a 
valuable corrective, and I am clearly of the opinion 
that all efforts toward such government in school or 
college should be clearly set forth as a privilege and 
concession for educational purposes. 

So far in this paper the discussion has been of such 
a character that the principles announced apply 
chiefly to the school rather than the college. [| 
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desire, therefore, to make a distinction in our minds 
between what is appropriate in our public schools 
and what would be appropriate in our colleges. The 
public schools are training and educating large num- 
bers who never pass thru even the high school, and 
a very small percentage ever reach the college. For 
this reason, certain methods are applicable and jus- 
tifiable in public schools that do not fit so closely 
into the conditions of college life. The confinement 
of the public schools to a single room or at most toa 
building for the entire day, offers an opportunity 
not found in this day in the ordinary college. More- 
over, there is a joint guardianship between the 
parent and the school over the time, the occupation, 
and the habits of school children. When removed 
from one jurisdiction they are immediately under 
the other. The end of self-government in the pub- 
lic school is to secure self-control, obedience to 
rightful authority, a patriotic view of government, 
and a familiarity with the processes of government, 
so as to illustrate and impress upon the mind the 
teachings of civics as set forth in the elementary 
schools. Much of the machinery used in the public 
schools has been very effective in reaching these re- 
sults. Even when college students come from 
schools where these methods have not been used it 
does not follow that they are in need of the same 
methods. 

The educational features of such institutions as 
the George Junior Republic, the John Crerar School 
of Chicago, and elsewhere, have much in common 
that is commendable. It is noticeable also that in 
certain places the reformatory idea is manifest, as 
would not be appropriate in the public schools, since 
these are institutions of education and not pro- 
fessedly schools of reform. In the reform efforts it 
is manifest that the assuming of any degree of re- 
sponsibility sobers the mind of the boy, just as the 
ownership of property makes the mature mind more 
conservative. I mention these facts simply to 
make clear my approval of the methods and prepare 
the way for a modification of them in college gov- 
ernment. 

The history of college discipline is a very instruc- 
tive chapter. From the strictest sort of paternal- 
ism and autocracy we have gone to the extreme of 
democracy as represented probably in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The dawn of conscious power in 
the student at college is quite different from any 
experience of the boy in the public school. More- 
over, the progress of the country in education has 
made such a change in the maturity of the college 
student that new methods seemed imperative. 

From the older methods the college world turned 
to the method of self-government. This was the 
other extreme, and like all extremes attracted many 
people, but was regarded with some doubt by the 
conservative. At the University of Illinois about 
1869—then the Illinois Industrial University—an 
experiment on a large and elaborate scale was at- 
tempted. This really was a miniature Republic 
with officers duly elected and charged with duties 
to which the students had assented under student 
legislation. That experiment was abandoned after 
atrial. A crisis came which tested authority, which 
proved fatal to the whole plan. A full account of 
this interesting experiment may be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational Association 
in an address by President Selim H. Peabody (see 
National Educational Association proceedings, 1889, 
page 539). Another notable experiment was with 
President Seeley,, at -Amherst. -Here a strong, 
foreeful, and pleasing personality won the students 
to him and his methods. For a time student gov- 
ernment flourished, but here, as so often in politi- 
cal affairs, the death of -the ruler left a dismembered 
government. -At Amherst there has been no suc- 


cessor to President Seeley in this particular. When 
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we examine into the causes of the decline of student 
government we discover that it grants authority 
but can not fix and locate responsibility. At any 
moment a student may withdraw from college and 
leave nothing behind but a record of suspension or 
dismissal. This in no way compensates for the 
lease of authority. The college can not run away; 
it must remain as the residuary legatee of all the 
mistakes or blunders of the departed authority. 
Moreover, the force of law lies in its penalties. A 
student court or legislature will neither decide nor 
legislate against students in a disinterested way. 
Faculties even will not criticize each other. They 
are very slow to discipline their fellow-members. 
What, then, can we expect of students whose per- 
sonal attachments are often closer and more biased 

In addition to these considerations the State, 
thru its courts, will not recognize-the legal standing 
of a body of students. The responsibility for prop- 
erty, for the use of funds, and for the general wel- 
fare of the college is vested in trustees and facul- 
ties. Student authority is, therefore, at best, dele- 
gated authority, with a strong reason to doubt 
whether the constituted authorities have any right 
to delegate to students. The whole situation lacks 
genuineness. The student is a temporary resident 
for a specific purpose, which is not government, but 
instruction. He is there voluntarily, with no defi- 
nite or assured tenure of position. It seems ir- 
rational, therefore, that he should take into his hands 
the temporary administration of policies and inter- 
ests of which he is neither the creator, the supporter, 
nor the guardian, but wholly the beneficiary. 

This is not to say that a student or a body of stu- 
dents should not be consulted; it may be the highest 
wisdom to advise with such bodies. It is impor- 
tant that all available facts be known; that there be 
a clear understanding of all conditions and problems; 
but I object to the policy of fooling or trying to fool 
a student by leading him to think he is governing 
the college, where, as a matter of fact, the college is 
governing him if it is doing its duty and administer- 
ing ‘its trust. The method really sought in the mod- 
ern college is to have the student control himself, 
rather than to attempt to govern other students. 
There is a distinction here that is important. The 
college officers have to do with the institution as 
such, and the modern tendency is to put upon each 
student the burden and responsibility of his own 
conduct, both as a citizen and as a student. This 
is, in fact, the very change sought by the methods 
of self-government in the public schools. The same 
principles are here involved, but they are adminis- 
tered in harmony with the new environment of the 
college. The real problem in college discipline has 
been to bring the student to see that it was not his 
business to govern the faculty or the institution, 
but rather to govern himself and assume the se- 
sponsibility of his own position as a student. 

The prevailing method may be described as ad- 
ministrative government. This is the method stead- 
ily coming into use in all our colleges. Under this 
conception there are some things to be assumed, 
among them (1) that the college is a public oppor- 
tunity, (2) that the property is a public trust, and 
(3) that the faculty is an organized agency for co- 
operation and leadership, and the student a responsi- 
ble party whose privileges are to be measured by 
his willingness and ability to make profitable use 
of the opportunities. 

These conceptions banish at once from the minds 
of all the old notions of antagonism between student 
and professor, and put the college life on a natural 
and rational basis. The faeulty is, therefore, natu- 
rally and properly the legislative body, and the 
president and other officers—such as: deans in our 
larger schools—are the administrative officers. The 
whole government becomes one of principle. . The 
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modern college steadily approaches the spirit of 
democracy, where all students stand on a level of 
equal rights, with no favors. As soon as students 
come to understand this situation the sobering 
effect of responsibility is manifest. There can be 
no trifling with principle; hence the offenses against 
good government are serious. This view holds out 
that a student is not in college as an accommodation 
to the faculty or the public; the faculty and the 
institution are there for his accommodation if he 
will use them properly. Colleges are steadily going 
out of the nursing business. Students must go else- 
where for their health or the indulgence of their 
whims. The college is for business, and a very 
serious and important business at that. The de- 
tails of a student’s life are important to the college 
chiefly because they help or hinder the great cause 
for which the college stands. I believe we have 
often weakened the cause of education by leaving 
the impression that discipline is an important issue. 
The truth is, it is only an incident. If the student 
can not understand this, he should be given to see 
that his preparation for college life is yet incomplete 
and that he ought to go elsewhere and complete his 
preparation. I believe thoroly in a large and liberal 
spirit which locates responsibility, and in a system 
of government that has the courage and firmness to 
promptly say to students that their privileges as 
students cease when they fail to be good citizens. 

The best test of a student’s right to be in college 
is his satisfactory performance of the student’s 
duty. The academic requirements should be in- 
sisted upon firmly and evenly rigidly. Insist upon 
it that education—the requirements of the curricu- 
lum—shall be promptly and regularly met. This 
attitude neither accepts nor makes apologies. The 
average student will soon see the force of this law 
and the justice of it. If he is not fit for such a 
school he will soon drift to his proper circle; but 
he will do it with increasing respect for the institu- 
tion of which he was not worthy. That in itself isa 
valuable result to secure. 

I believe, therefore, that the whole question of 
college citizenship should be defined by a few fun- 
damental and important principles. These should 
be public. The student should be face to face with 
the law of the college, just as the citizen is face to 
face with the law of his land. These laws are made 
by properly constituted authorities and adminis- 
tered by properly constituted officers. In State 
institutions the force and power of the State is be- 
hind college administration. This fact should be 
clearly and persistently set forth. In a State insti- 
tution the supremacy of the law of the land and the 
necessity of good citizenship should be as clear as 
the day. College authorities should turn over to 
the State authorities every offender. It may appear 
rigid and cold in the first instance or two, but there 
will be a long interval between troubles. In my 
own experience I have not hesitated to declare that 
the law of the State should be enforced, and that I 
should regard any destruction of property or inter- 
ference with the rights of citizens or students as 
proof of a kind of citizenship that could not be en- 
dured in a college. I believe that American stu- 
dents respect an administration that respects itself 
and respects the law of the land. In a college, as 
elsewhere, the cure for disorder is a high order of 
citizenship. Let the high ideals of a genuine do- 
mocracy inspire the colleges and we shall hear less 
of hazing, of dishonorable college traditions, but 
more of scholarship, of college fellowship, and of 
social service. 

In conclusion let me say, therefore, that while 
there is a difference of administration between the 
public school and the college, there is a growing 
unity in that responsibility for personal conduct is 
being located upon the individual, while both school 
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and college are looked upon as organized oppor- 
tunity in which teachers and officers, by their in- 
spiring presence, lead others toward the realization 
of the highest ideals of democratic citizenship. In 
realizing these ideals the school of every grade is 
less apart from the world than ever before, and there 
is more fellowship between all interests concerned 
than ever before. The school recognizes itself as 
one of the agencies of society, while society recog- 
nizes itself as legitimate fruit of these agencies. 
The larger place that education will occupy, and 
the importance of results reached in our schools, 
alike justify our attention and the consideration 
of such a congress as this. 


a? > =] 
___ Notes of New Books 


We are indebted to Kate Dickinson Sweetser for col- 
lecting in one volume descriptions of the boys and girls found 
among the characters in George Eliot’s writings. The 
writer says that among the novels of the great English 
writer it is the exception to find one which does not contain 
a pretty picture of child life, and always the children are 
bright, active, normal children. It is for this reason that 
they have’ been so worthy of being gathered together in a 
single volume. There are Tom and Maggie Tulliver,—dear 
little Maggie Tulliver, who really represents George Eliot’s 
own childhood as spent with her brother three years older 
than herself. There is Totty Poyser, and little Effie, who 
brought so much light into the life of Silas Marner. Little 
Lizzie, Jacob Cohen, Tina Sarti (the little black-eyed mon- 
key) and Job Todge, and Harry Transome complete the 
list. No better method could be found for introducing boys 
and girls to the great English novelist than by means of 
this book, while of itself it is a means of child study most 
interesting and most helpful to grown up folks. Teachers 
especially will enjoy every word of the Boys anp GIRLS 
FROM GEORGE Exiot. (Duffield & Company, New York.) 

Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham has been writing fiction for a 
number of years. Her stories are all healthy reading, and 
they are very popular with girls in their teens. The tone 
of her latest volume, THe OPEN SuuttTers, is unusually 
excellent. The story is bright, humorous, and interesting, 
and little Sylvia grows as the plot develops, from a wilful, 
spoiled child into a sensible, sunny, lovable young woman. 

he book is especially to be recommended as a holiday 
present for girls. They will be sure to read the story again 
and again. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, New York.) 


It is always a pleasure to say a good word for St. Nicholas. 
The present opportunity is afforded by the appearance of 
Fairy Stories Retroitp rrom St. Nicuoxas. From time to 
time there have appeared in this magazine some of the most 
delightful fairy tales of recent years. They represent the 
work of some of the best writers in this line, such as Mary 
Mapes Dodge, H. C. Bunner, Mary E. Wilkins, John Kendrick 
Bangs, and Tudor Jenks. As many of these stories came out 
long before the present generation of St. Nicholas readers, 
they will be entirely new to the children who are so fortunate 
as to receive this book at Christmas,—or any other time. 
The illustrations are capital and the book is well gotten up and 
attractive. (The Century Co., New York.) 


Kerepine Tryst, by Annie Fellows Johnston, is a simple 
tale of King Arthur’s time. It is, in fact, a sermonette 
showing how keeping tryst with one’s better self is sure to 
bring reward. Ederyn was tempted to loiter in the garden 
of flowers, and later to while away the hours with a beautiful 
fair-haired maid, but despite temptation he heeded the call 
of Merlin, which came to him night after night, urging him 
on to hard labor and to struggles of various kinds, in his hope 
that he might see the King. And when, after years, he does 
at last find tre King, the jewels he has won are recognized, 
and he receives the highest honors at the King’s command. 
It is a lovely little story, one that once read will be picked 
up again and again, for the inspiration it gives to keep tryst 
with one’s own self. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 

Dudley A. Sargent, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium 
of Harvard University, has long been recognized as one of 
the leading authorities in physical education. In his new 
book on Puysicat Epucation, he gives in a condensed form 
the results of his experience during the past twenty-five 
years as a specialist in his subject. After a cursory review 
of the different phases thru which physical training has 
passed—its periods of popularity and its periods of utter 
neglect—Dr. Sargent treats of such subjects as the ‘‘ Physi- 
cal State of the American People,” ‘‘Aims, Means, and Meth- 
ods of Physical Training,” ‘‘ Regulation and Management of 
College Athletics,” ‘‘Athletics in Seconda Schools,” 
‘Military Drills in Public Schools,” ‘‘ Physical Culture in 
Elementary Schools.” (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The way to regain your health after sickness is to take Hood's Sarsaparilla- - 
it tones the whole system. 
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The National Union of Teachers of England and Wales. 


By HERBERT MILLER, R. T. Crane High School. 
[In the Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin.] 


Organization for the establishment and defense 
of individual and collective rights is a question that 
most profoundly affects the welfare of the teachers 
of the United States just as it affects the welfare of 
all classes of workers. Tho teachers are gen- 
erally held in high estimation and their work is 
theoretically appreciated by the public, yet they are 
often, thru the lack of organization, at the 
mercy of crafty and designing men who tyrannize 
over them, defraud them of the just fruit of their 
labor, and make life a burden with the ever constant 
threat of dismissal if the displeasure of these unjust 
authorities is incurred. 

A visit made last summer to the headquarters of 
the National Union of teachers of England and 
Wales revealed some facts with regard to the bene- 
fits of organization that may interest the readers of 
the Bulletin. The Union occupies with its activi- 
ties Bolton House, Russell Square, London, a large 
four-story building. Established in 1870 the Union 
now numbers 54,007 members, almost an equal 
number of men and women, including five-sevenths 
of the total number of certificated teachers in the 
two countries. “It admits members from every 
type of college and public school; it deals with every 
phase of the teacher’s professional life and duty, 
with every aspect and form of public education, 
with primary and higher education alike. It enters 
into recognized relations with every educational 
authority and society, national or local, statutory or 
voluntary, great or small. Its activities cover the 
whole field.” 

To an annual convention 2,000 representatives 
are sent from the local associations. The body is 
administered by its Executive Council, Benevolent 
and Orphan Fund Council, Provident Society (Pen- 
sion) Council, Examination Board, and standing 
committees on (1) Education, (2) Finance, Press, 
and General Purposes, (3) Legal Assistance, (4) Par- 
liamentary Action, (5) Tenure of Office, and (6) 
Union Organization. The work of the Central 
office at Bolton House is conducted by a secretary, 
four assistant secretaries, a law official, and a large 
staff of clerks. In the law courts the Union is ably 
served by three standing counsel, a general solicitor, 
and some 300 local solicitors. The Schoolmaster is 
the Union’s organ. 

The influence of the Union is great and wide- 
spread. It is represented in Parliament by three of 
its members, among them Dr. Macnamara, a mem- 
ber of the Ministry of Education, and Mr. Yoxhall, 
general secretary of the National Teachers’ Union. 
It is the approved means of communication between 
the profession and the National Board of Education, 
local boards, Parliament, and the press. 

The Union has benefited education in many ways; 
among them, by securing the appointment of Royal 
commissions to consider questions of education; 
extending and liberalizing school courses; abolishing 
unnatural classification of pupils by mere age and 
establishing flexible and natural classifications by 
attainments and capacities; reducing over-pressure 
on young pupils; establishing healthier and more 
reasonable conditions of study; improving school 
attendance; extending the school life of children; 
abolishing annual examinations; improving methods 
of inspection and examination; establishing a better 
grading system; extending certificates for training 
teachers; altering mistaken rules of school boards; 
securing the election or appointment of experts in 
teaching on local educational boards. 


The Union has aided and safeguarded the welfare 
and rights of teachers by securing pensions for the 
older teachers and enlarging the amount and scope 
of the fund for that purpose; by appeals against 
unjustifiable dismissal; freedom from performing 
compulsory extraneous tasks; abolishing excessive 
and unnecessary statistical returns; securing right 
of appeal against unfavorable reports by inspectors 
and against the suspension or withdrawal of certifi- 
cates; regulating and partially reforming the in- 
spectorate; increasing salaries by public representa- 
tion. 

An incident will show how great is the power of 
the Union in defense of the wronged teacher. Ina 
certain town the local board had committed an act 
of great injustice towards a teacher. The matter 
was reported to the Union which urged redress. 
This the local board refused. Thereupon it was 
informed by the Union that every teacher would at 
once be withdrawn from the town and no more be 
permitted to come unless redress was immediately 
granted. It was granted. 

The Union gives its members the best advice pro- 
curable on professional affairs; if they fall into dif- 
ficulties with boards of education, it defends them; 
if unjustly dismissed it exposes the matter and 
often secures reinstatement; if the teacher falls ill, 
it helps him pecuniarily; should he die, leaving a 
widow and orphans it gives aid by home allowances 
or residence in its orphan homes. Should the teacher 
become infirm, the Union may provide an annuity; 
should he fall into temporary pecuniary stress, it 
may aid him with gratuities on easy loans. The 
Union’s Provident Society enables the teacher to 
prepare for sickness, old age, and death expenses, 
and affords opportunities for life insurance, annuities, 
and investments at extremely low rates. All that it 
- for its members who are men it does for women 
also. 

By its last annual statement the total funds of 
the Union for various purposes amounted to $1,347,- 
680. The Provident Department owned $817,420, 
the Benevolent and Orphan Fund $444,855, and the 
fund for general Legal and Parliamentary and for 
sustentation of members amounted to $84,405. The 
annual income for general Union purposes is $105,- 
000, for the Provident Society $153,500, and for 
Benevolent purposes $100,000. The Union has 
expended $891,010 for benevolent purposes. 

The fee for membership is $1.75, which is paid 
thru a local branch, together with a small local 
subscription. "This gives membership for general 
union purposes. Fees giving membership to the 
Provident Society and Benevolent and Orphans’ 
Society are additional but are also small. The aver- 
age pension is about $200. 

A careful study of the above statements which 
are taken from official documents will show the 
scope and thoroness of the Union’s activities and 
the care with which it safeguards the rights and 
welfare of the teacher. Organization among the 
half million of teachers of -the United States has 
scarcely begun and they may well study this strong 
and well conducted Union as a model. 


BPN 


Some people seem to have a special faculty for 
discovering good traits in others. This faculty 
is not necessarily inborn. It can be acquired and 
is acquired by unceasing practice. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


New York Educational Work. 

In addressing the Commercial Club of 
Montgomery, Ala., Seth Low spoke of 
New York’s educational work in its 
national aspect. 

‘“‘In the city of New York,’’ he said, 
‘‘we know what it is to be called upon 
to provide education for a vast army of 
children,many of whom cannot evenspeak 
the English language. In the last four 
years I suppose the city has appropriated 
not far from $40,000,000 for new school 
buildings alone, to provide for this army 
of children. But New York is the point 
at which the wealth ofthe nation is 
largely centered, and it is hardly too 
much to say that the nation itself is 
working thru New York City to Ameri- 
canize and to educate the children of the 
immigrant. What the wealth of the 
United States is doing locally, thru the 
city of New York, it ought to do every- 
where, when the need is great.” 


What sounds very much like a record 
in emptying a three-story school building 
by fire drill comes from Portland Ore. 
Prin. T. T. Davis, of the high school, 
reports that the time taken to execute 
the drill has been decreased from over 
three minutes to less than two minutes. 


The Elliott Street School, Newark, 
N. J., was recently presented with a 
flag by the Colonel Buck Council, Junior 
Order of American Mechanics. In ac- 
cepting the flag on behalf of the school, 
Commissioner George H. Simonds 
sketched briefly the part played by the 
flag in our country’s history. Other 
appropriate exercises were otfered by 
the pupils, concluding with the singing 
of ‘‘America.”’ 

The annual report of the federal Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, contains some remarkable sta- 
tistics. gThe , total enrollment in the 
common schools of the country for the 
year 1904-5, was 16,469,067; that is an 
increase of nearly 10,000,000 in the last 
thirty years. The average daily attend- 
ance was 11,467,526, or 69.63 per cent. 
of the total. ‘The reported value of 
property owned by universities, colleges, 
and technological schools is $314,840,412; 
an increase in the year of nearly $50,- 
000,000. 

Another part of the report describes 
the educational use to which reindeer are 
being put in Alaska. By their use the 
erection and organization of a chain of 
twelve schools, stretching from St. 
Michael to Point Barrow, the most 
northwestern cape of the continent, has 
been made possible. 


Maryland Superintendents. 

The Association of School Commis- 
sioners and County Superintendents of 
Maryland, in their annual meeting at 
the State Normal School in Baltimore, 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, A. C. Willison; first vice- 
president, Charles H. Stanley; second 
vice-president, George O. Gary; secre- 
tary, William B. Beckwith; treasurer, 
Charles F, Wright; executive committee 
—Harry R. Wallis, W.:B. Copper, and 
H. C. Bounds. 

Owing to the death of the late presi- 
dent of the Association, Ephraim L. 
Boblitz, M. B.. Nichols, the first vice- 
president, took charge. In speaking of 
the distribution of State school funds, 
Mr. Nichols said: 

“T trust that some of our members 
have looked into the matter and will ask 
the comptroller to explain why the va- 
rious counties thruout the State are not 
receiving larger appropriations, as they 
were assured they would do during the 
last legislature.” 





Two topics which were specially con- 


sidered by the Association were the sa 


consolidation of rural schools and the 
fixing of a minimum salary limit. In 
connection with the discussion of the 
former, Mr. Edward M. Noble, of Denton, 
read a paper entitled ‘‘What Plan otf 
Rural Scnoo! Consolidation is Pracucal?’’ 
‘rhe discussion of the latter was opened 
by Mr. H. K. Wallis’ paper, ‘‘Shouid the 
General Assembly Fix a Minimum Salary 
for First Class Elementary ‘l'eachers?’’ 
in which the speaker argued for a mini- 
mum limit of $450 to pe fixed by the 
legislature. 

Other speakers who addressed the 
meeting were: Mr. Harry J. Hopkins, of 
Annapolis; Mr. Oscar 8. Cobientz, of 
Frederick, and Mr. H. Crawford Bounds, 
of Salisbury. After the adjournment 
the members of the Association inspected 
the State Normal School. 


Pittsburg Teachers Busy. 


The meeting of the Central Board of 
Education ot Pittsburg has led the 
Pittsburg Teachers’ Association to ap- 
prove a salary schedule for presentation 
to the salary committee, with the 
accompanying resolutions: 

“Teachers of first seven grades—First 


year, $450; second year, $500; third 
year, $550; tourth year, $600; fhith 
year, $650; sixth year, $700; seventh 
year, $750; eighth year, $800; ninth 


year, $900; above nine years, $1,000. 

“High school class—First year, $1,000; 
secona year, $1,050; third year, $1,100; 
fourth year, $1,150; above tour years, 
$1,200. 

“The Pittsburg Teachers’ Association 
respectfully requests the favorable con- 
sideration of the appended schedule, 
which provides for a change in the max- 
imum salary paid the grade teachers. 

‘This request is basea upon the follow- 
ing reasons: 

‘“‘As an act of simple justice to faithful 
teachers. 

“The increased cost of living. Many 
corporations have recognized this fact by 
voluntarily advancing the wages of their 
employes. Surely public school teach- 
ers are entitled to the same fair treatment 
accorded even to unskilled labor. 

“‘The justice of our request appeals to 
the people and commands their support. 
The public press, both secular and re- 
ligious, has advocated an increase of 
teachers’ salaries. The chamber of com- 
merce, boards of trade, women’s clubs, 
the United American Mechanics, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and various 
educational bodies have indorsed our 
request by resolution. Many thousands 
of citizens, parents, and taxpayers have 
likewise petitioned for similar action. 

“It has been charged that the agitation 
of the past year has been detrimental to 
the schools. We disclaim the responsi- 
bility of this agitation, but maintain 
that our request is a just and reasonable 
one, based upon necessity.” 

The Pittsburg teachers are opposed to 
the secrecy observed in the examinations 
for teachers. They are making a strong 
fight against the present method. 

A pamphlet prepared by the Associa- 
tion shows that the increase ia minimum 
salaries in Pittsburg since 1869 has been 
between sixteen and seventeen per cent., 
while the increase in maximum salaries 
has not been over = per cent. The 
cost of living has, however, increased 
much more rapidly. 

In regard to the general educational 
situation in Pennsylvania, the words of 
Dr. J. P. M’Caskey, mayor of Lancaster— 
whose forty years assecretary of the State 
Teachers’ Association, lend weight to 
the statement—throw a vivid light upon 
the evils resulting from the existence of 


politics in school affairs. Dr. McCaskey 


ys: 

‘*Somebody is to be rewarded for ser- 
vices to his party, perhaps of very 
doubtful character. Put him into the 
School Board. It gives local prominence 
and costs the managers nothing. The 
loss is to the district, and often a most 
serious loss. Or some strong man in the 
district, who may or may not be a school 
director, wishes to control the action of 
the School, Board in financial or other 
directions. He has men put into the 
Board who will vote as he directs on any 
question that may arise in which he is 
interested. Or an unscrupulous man of 
some personal and political influence 
in the community sees a chance for 
gathering in the shekels by selling 
positions, or privileges, or favors, sub 
rosa. He takes the risk and often gets 
away with his plunder. Now and then 
the cry ‘Stop thief!’ is raised and he 
lands in jail. It is a sorry business and a 
disgrace to the school system.” 

ln this connection it will be remem- 
bered that a few years ago certain 
directors in Philadelphia were convicted 
for levying tribute on teachers for whom 
they had secured positions, while more 
recently the school directors of the 
Borough of Shenandoah were each 
sentenced to serve one year in jail for 
conspiracy and bribery in bartering away 
positions as teachers for which they re- 
ceived from $100 to $300 each in some 
half dozen specific cases which were 
brought before the court. 

The Pittsburg teachers are calling to 
mind, also, the advice given them some 
two years ago by Dr. Maxwell, of New 
York, that purification of the school 
system and a general advance in salaries 
could only be secured when school mat- 
ters had been permanently divorced 
from politics. Dr. Maxwell said: 

“Just as soon—now mark this his- 
torical fact—just as soon as the political 
incubus was removed from the New York 
public schools; as soon as the appoint- 
ments and promotions were placed in the 
hands of professional experts to be 
determined by competitive examination 
—then, and then only, was the attempt 
successful to raise and equalize the 
salaries of the teachers. That is the one 
historical fact that I want you to bear 
in mind thruout the whole discussion, 
that it was only when the political 
incubus was removed from the New 
York schools that the people supported 
the movement for the raising of teachers’ 
salaries. 

“‘So it will be with Pittsburg. Remove 
the power from your district School 
Boards, make appointments and promo- 
tions depend solely upon merit, and 
adequate remuneration will follow as 
surely as night follows day. If it were 
not so, friends, I should lose faith in the 
honesty and generosity of the American 
people.’’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Col. John Mercer Brooke, emeritus 
professor of physics in the Virginia 
Military Institute,- died on December 
14, at Lexington, Va. Colonel Brooke 
was born in Tampa, Fla., eighty years 
ago. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the United States naval service. He is 
probably best known as the inventor of 
deep-sea sounding apparatus which won 
him recognition in America and Europe. 

Dr. William James Herdman_ died 
recently at a private hospital in Balti- 
more, after having undergone an opera- 
tion a few days before. Dr. Herdman 
was professor of Nervous Diseases and 
Electro-Therapeutics in the p Swtaneee A 
of Michigan. He was in his fifty-nint 
year at the time of his death. 
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In and About New York City. 


Principals’ Salary Resolutions. 

The Principals’ Association of New 
York City has taken definite action in 
the campaign for higher salaries. The 
following resolutions, which had been 
adopted by the Association, were sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education at its 
meeting on December 12: 

‘“‘Wuereas, Of all members of the 
supervising and teaching staff, men 
principals have received the lowest 
percentage of salary increases during 
the last twenty-five years; and 

Wuereas, The cost of living, par- 
ticularly in the City of New York, has 
increased very largely during that period, 
= more especially in the last five years; 
an 

‘“‘Wuereas, The Board of Education 
has established certain orders of schools 
—to wit: schools of the first, second, 
and third orders; and 

Wuereas, The Board of Education has 
not established grades of principals’ 
salaries corresponding to those several 
orders of schools; 

‘“‘Therefore be it resolved, That we, 
the Principals’ Association of New York 
City, respectfully petition the Board of 
Education to increase the salaries of 
men principals, establishing grades of 
salaries for the several orders of schools 
which shall fix a higher salary for prin- 
cipals of schools of the first order (those 
having forty-eight or more classes), than 
that fixed for principals of schools of 
the second order (from twenty-eight to 
forty-seven classes), and a higher salary 
for principals of schools of the second 
order than that fixed for the principals 
of schools of the third order (from twelve 
to twenty-seven classes).”’ 


Consolidation Opposed. 


Grace B. Beach, president of the Nor- 
mal College Associate Alumnae, has 
written to one of the New York papers 
commenting upon and explaining the 
resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, opposing consolidation with the 
City College. The resolutions were 
printed in THe Scuoot Journat for 
December 8. 

After stating the resolution adopted, 
Miss Beach continues: 

“It would be well, perhaps, for some 
of the arguments advanced in support 
of this resolution to be here stated. 

‘“‘In reference to Item I, we would say 
that the use of the word autonomy was 
not intended to preclude the idea of 
placing the Normal College under the 
same Board of Trustees as the College 
of the City of New York, altho that 
Board might, under the circumstances, 
have to be reconstructed. 

“Surely no friend of the higher edu- 
cation of women can doubt the advisa- 
bility of retaining the separate office of 
President of the Normal College. The 
institution which educates a large pro- 
portion of the women teachers of the 
city needs the undivided care of its own 
president, and that president should be 
one of the ablest in the land. 

‘In reference to the third objectionable 
feature, we would point out the fact that 
many colleges maintain, either directly 
or indirectly, their preparatory schools. 
This is especially true in the West. 
Why should our position, then, in this 
regard be thought anomalous? Our 
preparatory department is needed as a 





W R. Whitehead, M.D., of Denver, 
Col, tells us that he used antikamnia 
tablets, for years, and with the most 
satisfactory results, in cases of neuralgic 
headache, associated or not with dis- 
ordered menstruation. He prescribes two 
tablets every two or threehoursforadults. 

—The Chicago Medical Clinic. 


od 


feeder for the college, since the city high 
schools have not as yet furnished us the 
requisite number of pupils for carrying 
on our college department. The break 
at the end of the four years of work in 
our city high schools swings many into 
commercial pursuits who in our own 
preparatory department are carried by 
their own intellectual momentum into 
college. 

‘It is a matter of pride, in this demo- 
cratic city of ours, that the free colleges 
draw from all phases of the city’s life. 
We at the Normal College have in conse- 
quence many problems to deal with 
which are entirely absent from institu- 
tions such as Barnard College. Why 
multiply and complicate these problems 
by adopting anything in the remotest 
degree resembling co-education? 

‘This last point as to our degree is one 
upon which there is much honest differ- 
ence of opinion. The Normal College 
stands for the principle that a mind 
trained by the severe studies of a college 
course is far better able to handle the 
problems of pedagogy than one with a 
pedagogical training based upon merely 
a high school education. We believe 
that if the sum total of a teacher’s value 
to the city were estimated it would be to 
the advantage of the college-trained 
teacher, tho the other in the first few 
weeks, or even months, may fit into the 
school-room work with more ease. The 
versatility and grasp of mind which 
come from the higher training will tell 
in the long run.” 


Hearing on Absence Rule. 

The hearing held by the Committee on 
By-Laws of the Board of Education of 
New York City, on the rules governing 
the excuse, with pay, of teachers’ 
absences, led to no definite plan for 
revision. 

The representatives of the Committee 
stated that the one year’s trial, to which 
they wished to submit the present 
system of granting excuses, would not 
be over until March 1. At that time 
they will be able to tell whether the 
amount of money furnished in _ this 
manner was greater than need be to keep 
up the retirement fund; and to con- 
sider any suggestions which might be 
submitted for revision or entire change 
of the present rules. 

City Superintendent Maxwell, Presi- 
dent Lyman A. Best, of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, and President 
Gross, of the New York City Teachers’ 
Association defended ably the contention 
of the teachers that the present method 
was working great hardship on them. 
At Superintendent Maxwell’s suggestion 
the Committee on By-Laws invited the 
presidents of the several borough asso- 
ciations to appoint representatives to 
form a conference committee which 
might formulate the desired changes in 
the rules, and submit these for their 
consideration. 


Educational Council. 

The meetings of the New York Edu- 
cational Council have won a well-deserved 
reputation for their interesting and 

rofitable discussions. The meeting 
eld in the Hall of the Board of Educa- 
tion December 15, was no exception. 
The topic for consideration was ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Inspiring in Pupils the Reading 
of Good Literature.’’ The speakers who 
addressed the Council were Prin. C. E,. 
Morse, of East Orange, N. J., Prof. R. S. 
Keyser, Jamaica, and Supt. S. R. Shear, 
of Kingston, N. Y. 

Mr. Keyser laid stress upon the im- 
portance of interesting pupils in the right 
kind of reading by indirect methods, 
talking with them casually, outside of 
class, of books which have interested you, 


and if the boy or girl becomes interested 
affering to lend them copies, merely as 
a personal matter. ‘‘It is not our mis- 
sion,’ said Mr. Keyser, ‘‘to preach the 
duty of reading good books to our pupils; 
we must show them the pleasure to be 
obtained from such reading.” 

Mr. Shear confirmed Mr. Keyser’s 
remarks upon the value of the indirect 
method of inculcating an appreciation 
of good books, and told of instances in 
his own experience where he had found 
that some book which he had recom- 
mended to one boy was being passed 
about from one to another—a contagion 
of sympathy or interest, as he called it. 

The general discussion which followed 
was pertinent and full of suggestion. 
A method described by one of the 
members, which he said was of great 
value, was to interest a class, say in 
history or geography, by taking a few 
minutes from the recitation to read 
extracts from books which deal with 
the same subject in a less formal manner 
than the text-books, and thus not only 
broaden their general view of the subject, 
but at the same time show the real 
pleasures offered by reading. 


Vacation Schools License. 


Next month the Board of Examiners 
will conduct examinations for licenses 
to teach in vacation schools and play- 
grounds next summer, and in the evening 
recreation centers for the winter of 1907-8. 

The salaries of the different positions 
are: Vacation schools—principals, $4.50 
per day; teachers and kindergartners, 
$3. Vacation playgrounds and evening 
recreation centers—principals, $4 per 
day or night; teachers, $2.50. Assistant 
teachers—playgrounds, $1.75; centers, 
$1.50. Librarians—playgrounds, $1.50, 
and centers, $2.50. 

No person teaching in both the public 
day and evening schools will be permitted 
to teach in the vacation schools or play- 
grounds, and those having licenses to 
teach in the regular day schools may 
file applications without taking further 
examinations. The schedule follows: 

Monday, January 21, 2:30 P. M.— 
Vacation Playgrounds—Teacher and as- 
sistant teacher of gymnastics and athletic 
games. Evening Recreation Centers— 
Teacher and assistant of gymnastics. 

Tuesday, January 22, 2 P. M.—Vaca- 
tion Schools—Principal. Vacation Play- 
grounds—Principal of physical training; 
librarian. Evening Recreation Centers— 
Principal; librarian. 

Wednesday, January 23, 2:30 P. M.— 
Vacation Schools—Teacher of bench 
work, whittling, and fret sawing; bas- 
ketry, chair caning, cooking, nursing, 
Venetian ironwork. 

Thursday, January 24, 2:30 P. M.— 
Evening Recreation Centers—Teacher 
and assistant of literary club work. 

Friday, January 25, 2:30 P. M.—Va- 
cation Schools—Kindergarten—Vacation 
playgrounds—Teacher and assistant 
teacher of kindergarten. 


Eruptions 


The only way to get, rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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Jamaica Normal Students. 
_The Board of Education of New York 
City has finally settled the status of the 


“Ti. sled, wil we temely 5 Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 





State Normal, was transferred to the Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
city on January 1, 1906. The question schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is 
arose whether students who had entered just as essential as proper ventilation. The activity of scholars keeps 
the school prior to that date, and hence the dust in constant motion. To overcome this contamination of the 
had not offered the same entrance atmosphere the floor should be treated with 


ae should a —- take 
for isenee No." 0 i‘ ’ wernt ST AND ARD 

Se itt t itt 
on High Schools investigated the. ques- Floor Dressing 


tion, and the result of this inquiry was Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is usedthe amount 





reported to the Board at its meeting of | of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
November 28, and laid over until the) from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 
following meeting | reduced in like proportion. . 
" . | _ As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
The closing paragraph of the report | diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
states that: The students admitted td ll gay ol Se ee oe erenerwes She eins, 
“cc 5 Ss ’ ys ior itself many times over. 
before January 1, 1906 : are Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in the training school, pursuing training | in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 
school courses. Neither the Board of | a eo oo nana cieeaieiie 
‘ “ F . es process of application 
Education nor the Board of Examiners | easy and economical. 
can go back of this fact to determine We will dress the floor of one schoolroom free in order that 
whether they have the particular quali- ~~ be rage we of the merits wy meg wot Floor 
° . | b> essing. rite for testimonials and for interesting 
fications which would have been neces- | : reports from medical authorities on ‘‘ Dust and its 


sary under the by-law to enable them| De Dangers.” 
to enter a training school.” if 

Commissioner A. Stern requested that | 
as questions of law. were involved, the | 
report be submitted to the Committee | 
on By-laws for immediate consideration. | 
This was done and before the close of | 
the meeting the committee submitted | 
the following report, which was adopted: | 

‘*ResoLvepD, That the students in the} 
Jamaica Training School be, and they | 
are hereby, recognized as_ legitimate, 
students of the training school for teach- 
ers, with all the advantages belonging 
to the position, provided any student 
admitted upon conditions shall fulfil 
such conditions.” 
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Teaching Physiology of Sex. 

A meeting of unusual importance to 
——. was that ry _ —— So- 
ciety of Sanitary an oral Prophylaxis 
at a West sag Spoor ey TEACHERS’ 
December 13. e Committee on u- 
cation had arranged the meeting for the + +4 
the consideration of the subject, “Public Christmas Vacation Tour 
School Instruction in the Physiology to WASHINGTON via 


and Hygiene of Sex. 


. * | 
"atroductory’ Considerations” Del] PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Thomas M. Balliet, Dean, School of 














Pedagogy, New York ee Leaves NEW YORK and BROOKLYN Wednesday, December 26, 1906 
sirability of Correct Instruction Before 

College ‘on Dr. Burt G. Wilder, Round Trip Rates $12.00 and $14.50 
Cornell University; ‘‘Its Practicability according to hotel selected 





as Demonstrated ¥" — phony 
Schools,” Dr. Helen C. Putnam, chair- | Ap Edueational Opportunity to see the Capitol, White House, Congressional 
man, Committee to Investigate the PP y Library, Smithsonian Institution, National Museum 
Teaching of Hygiene in Public Schools, | under the Popular Personally Conducted System. 

of the American —— < pope 
‘How to Get the Right Public Standard 
Pen ‘oon on an Function of Sex,” Full information may be obtained of Ticket Agents : 

Dr. John L. Elliott. Other speakers were | C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 253 5th Ave., New York, or 

Rev. Henry A. Brann, Dr. Walsh, and | J, R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, 

Dr. O. Edward Janney. Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















New Buildings in Brooklyn. | 
Two schools are being built in Brook- 


lyn which should aid materially in| 
reduction of the number of part-time INCORPORATED 1851 


pupils: One, on Kent Avenue, is de-, 
signed to relieve the congestion at Public | 
School No. 54; it is to contain sixty! 


class-rooms, including auditorium, bath, | 


gymnasium, workshop, cooking, and | SPRINGFIELD 
science rooms; and it will also 4 LI FE | NSU RAN CE COM PA N MASS. 
arrangements for playgrounds on the | Joun A. Hatn, President Henry M. Paturps, Vice-President 
roof and in the basement. It is intended | wy. w. McCuanog, 2d Vice-President Wm. H. SaRG@gant, Secretary 


for boys and girls of all grades under the| oe 





charge of one principal. . ; 

; > - |ASSETS . . . . . . $40,082,953 SURPLUS . . . . . $3,366,374 
Seale ge N “oe ————— * LAABILITIES . . . . 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 
basem % = 0. 4 a ditorium and | Since its Organization the ( empany has Paid to its Policyholders in 
prorat Ag ik tidipaix cemeuten |OEATHCLAIMS . . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 
It will be occupied by boys and girls from | DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


be_ under one principal. 


the ki *to¥ ; ill | 
© Rindengarten.'to’ Grade 6B, and willl polieyholders recelved in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 
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EIMER & AMEND| 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


me | needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing 
ment in the House. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger. Express and 
Freight Service. 

RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 

EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 
BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 


EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 


Depart- 











BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 








LANTERN SLIDES 


and Microscopical Objects 


Prepared and arranged for lecture and class room use 
and to accompany standard text book. Send for Lists. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dert. 2,918 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















or Holy Land. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE (0's, banc: 
party of eight will be + icen a free ticket. Par- 
ticulars of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE ONLY INDIA PAPER EDITION OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


In four volumes Limp leather, $5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 





casera emmapeasaiuparpienspalnn 
’ . 
KIDDER'S —PASTILES. s:tisttor Asthma. 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


Sg Oe Dt RSS 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 
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Pensions in Pennsylvania. 


The bill which the committee on 
annuities appointed by the State Asso- 
ciation of Public School Teachers of 
Pennsylvania has prepared for presenta- 
tion to the Legislature, reads as follows: 

“That from and after the passage of 
this act, public school teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents 
who have taught in the public schools 
not less than thirty years, twenty of 
which shall have been in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, may be retired upon an annuity 
equal to one-half the average annual 
salary received by such teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents 
during the five years of employment 
immediately preceding the date of re- 
tirement, which employment shall have 
been in the State of Pennsylvania, pro- 
vided the annuity paid shall not be less 
than $200 or more than $600 in any 
one year. 

Before any teacher shall be entitled 
to an annuity under this act it is neces- 
sary for the boards of education, boards 
of directors, or boards of controllers 
by whom the said teacher has been 
employed, to certify under the seal of 
said boards or thru satisfactory infor- 
mation the length of time that such 
teacher has taught in the public schools 
of their respective districts. 

Said certificates and information 
shall be forwarded to the superintendent 
of public instruction and thereupon such 
teacher shall be entitled to the aforesaid 
annuity. 

If any teacher retired on the pro- 
visions of this act shall be re-employed 
as a regular teacher by any school 
district, then such annuity shall cease, 
provided that after such re-employment 
cease the said annuity may be restored 
according to the provisions of this act. 

‘All annuities provided for by this 
act shall be paid out of the State treas- 
ury upon warrants properly drawn upon 
the State treasurer by the superintendent 
of public instruction. 

‘‘The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is directed to set apart out of the 
general school appropriation a sum 
equal to the amount required to carry out 
the provisions of this act of Assembly. 

The committee, of which C. H. Gar- 
wood, of Kelly Street, Homewood, is 
chairman, is composed of H. M. Ferren, 
of Allegheny; Miss Mary E. McClintock, 
Meadville; Supt. G. W. Moore, Chester; 
Miss M. E. Bessett, Erie; Miss Mary 
McCormick, Indiana; Superintendent 
Fleck, Tyrone, and Superintendent Har- 
mon, Hazleton. 





- Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


MRz8. WixsLow’s_ SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
forOVER FiFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD,SOFTENSthe GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
CURtS WIND COLIU, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
i all And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents» 

ottle. m 
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Ulcers in Eyes. 





Awrut DiscHarGe From Eygs AND 
NoseE—GRATEFUL MoTHER STRONG- 
LY RECOMMENDS CUTICURA. 


‘‘I used the Cuticura Remedies eight 
years ago for my little boy who had 
ulcers in the eyes, which resulted from 
vaccination. His face and nose were 
in a bad state also. At one time we 
thought he would lost his sight forever, 
and at that time he was in the hospital 
for seven or eight months and under 
specialists. The discharges from the 
eyes and nose were bad and would have 
left scars, I feel sure, had it not been for 
the free use of the Cuticura Remedies. 
But through it all we used the Cuticura 
Soap, Ointment, and Resolvent, and lots 
of it, and I feel grateful for the benefit 
he received from them. The Cuticura 
Resolvent seemed to send the trouble 
out, the Ointment healed it outwardly, 
and the soap cleansed and healed both. 
He is entirely cured now, but since then 
I have bought the Cuticura Resolvent 
to cleanse and purify the blood, and the 
Soap I cannot speak too highly of as a 
cleansing and medicinal beautifier. Mrs. 
Agnes Wright. Chestnut St., Irwin. Pa., 
Oct. 16, 1905.” 





y CLYDE LINE,. 


FL 


.~N 


— TO — SY 


ORIDA 


y, . 


\v \ 


Only 
Direct All-water Route 
between 


New York, Boston and 
Charleston, S.C., Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, 

Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., 

and intermediate landings. The ‘Clyde Line’’ 

is the favorite route between NewYork, Boston, 

Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and Charles- 
ton. S.C.,and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct 
connection forall points Southand Southwest 

FasModernSteamships, Superior Service 
Theo. G. Eger, V.P.&G.N. 
General Office, Pier 36, N.R. 
Branch,290 Broadway 
N.Y. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$38 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHI/. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Pape» 














‘Complete Laboratory Outfits 
| Fell Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
j 
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Here and There. 


A special resolution was passed by 
the Pecos Valley Teachers’ Association 
of New Mexico, to appoint C. D. Thomp- 
son and J. H. Vaughn, of Roswell, and 
Wm. M. Heiney, Carlsbad, a committee 
to draw up and circulate among educa- 
tional boards of all churches, a letter 
setting forth the many advantages and 
needs of this valley for a denominational 
college, but that the standard of such 
college must not fall below that required 
by the College Union of Missouri. Since 
this is a very rapidly growing country— 
hundreds of people coming here each 
month—and no such institution within 
six or seven hundred miles, we regard 
this as one of the most important steps the 
educators of the territory have ever taken. 


Pennsylvania High Schools. 

The second annual meeting of the 
High School Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association 
will be held at Williamsport, December 
27 and 28. Prin. G Roberts, of 
Altoona, is the chairman; Prin. Frank 
E. Baker, of Greensburg, the secretary, 
and A. M. Weaver, of Williamsport, the 
treasurer. The program is in part as 
follows: 

‘‘Algebra in Grammar Grades,’ C. S. 
Davis, Steelton. 

‘The Aim and Scope of the High 
School Course in Mathematics,’’ Miss 
Jane H. Mathews, Head of Department 
of Mathematics, High School, Altoona. 

Address—State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer. 

‘“The Aim and Purpose of the High 
School Science Courses’: Physics—P. 
M. Dysart, Pittsburg; Chemistry—C. 
S. Webb, Franklin. 

‘The Modern High School,’ Dr. 
Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. 

‘*Reasons for Leaving High School— 
Remedies for the Same,”’ Prin. P. M. 
Bullard, Williamsport, and Prin. J. P. 
Breidinger, Wilkesbarre. 

‘History in High School and How It 
Should be Taught,” Warren D. Ren- 
ninger, Central High School, Philadel- 
phia, and James R. Burns, Erie. 

‘‘Should There Be Uniformity of 
Courses in Our Public High Schools?”’ 
Supt. Wm. Kirchbaum, Washington, Pa., 
and Prin. C. R. Neff, Millheim. 

Report of Committee on High School 
Supervision, Prof. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Head of Commercial Department, Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia. 

An opportunity to organize a society 
for the promotion of teaching mathe- 
matics and Science in secondary schools 
will be given on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
26, at 7:30, in the High School Building. 

Teachers’ Expenses. 

The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has, thru its committee on the fi- 
nancial condition of teachers, sent out 
a self-explanatory letter, a portion of 
which follows: 

“Your aid is requested in enabling the 
Association to report the actual condition 
in which teachers are called upon to 
work. During the past eight years the 
cost of necessities of living has increased 
to such an extent that the teachers’ 
dollar will purchase scarcely three-fifths 
of what it would buy in 1898. 

‘In order that the information might 
be as fully up-to-date as possible, the 
inquiry has been made as near to the 
date of the meeting as could be done. 
In order that the information may be 
used, it must be mailed at once.” 

A blank is enclosed, with questions 
concerning the educational position, sal- 
ary in 1898 and in 1906, increase, etc. 

It is hoped in this way to show defi- 
nitely and clearly the actual decrease in 
the purchasing power of a_ teacher's 
salary, and thus gain a powerful weapon 
for the struggle for more just remun- 
eration. 





Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





~“BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
103s 8 £O7. Vere) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Kellogg's Agcncy 


31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
leges and Norma! Schools. 16th year. 
For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





. CLARK CHICAGO, 


B 
NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


17 E. 


HE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


BOISE, 


IDAHO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Send for circulars 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, 
Washington, D. C., t505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Denver, 401 Cooper 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


4 AshburtonjPlace 
Boston : ;Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave, 


San Francisco, 217 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


Bldg. 





AN AGENCY 
THAT 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 


that is more. Ours R e. C 


The School Bulletin Agency, 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 


OMMENDS 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FISHE 


TEACHERS’ 


A.G. FISHER. Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


ACENCY 


129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Points of Advantage: 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


C. J. Albert, Mgr. 


Large clientage 
result of twen- 
ty-two years’ experience. Positions filled 
in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent, of 





all the colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and ‘Public Schools 
Year Book FREE. 


business, Results sure if you have the qualifications. 


We have the 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in United States 





SCHERMERHOR 


3 East 14th St., New York 





Established 1855 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
1 


private schools. Advises parents about schools. 


w.0O. PRATT, Manager. 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 


OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 
andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No. Dak. ; 
Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 


ing; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 





A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; ; 

palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on aa equal basis of quality, and our prives will 
roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comrarisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee . - Mass 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


THE IDEAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s Book 


A Treasure House Planned to Last Throughout the Year 


























= IS ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE both in plan and contents. Arranged 

by months and seasons, it begins with Christmas material, Winter 
stories, pictures and plays. The Spring pages, devoted to the winds, 
rain, fresn flowers and returning buds, are particularly delightful. Sum- 
mer, with suggestions tor the coming vacation, follows, and the year is rounded out with stories of the 
harvest, squirrels, a Jack-o'-Lantern party and Thanksgiving pictures. There are four exquisite pages 
in color and hundreds of pictures. Size 9x11$ inches, Over 200 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 

















THE BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE YEAR 


The Rainy Day Railroad War 


By Holman F. Day 


ter P. K. & R. SYSTEM send Rodney Parker, a young engineer, to build a six mile branch through 
the Maine woods. Because of the fear of forest fires from locomotive sparks, the P. K. & R. 
System bound themselves to run their trains only in wet weather. It was immediately nicknamed the 
‘*Rainy Day Railroad.’’ How Rodney Parker breaks the absolute rule of the lumber baron and builds 
the railroad through the forest makes a first-class story that all boys and a good many others will 


thoroughly enjoy. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $1.00 





A NEW BOOK OF POEMS 
Love Songs and Bugle Calls, By Virginia Fraser Boyle. 
PRICE, $1. 25 NET 





HOLIDAY FICTION 


Confessions of a Detective, The Ancient Miracle, 

By Alfred Henry Lewis. By Jane Grosvenor Cooke, 
Mr. Pratt, The Heart of a Girl, 

By Joseph C. Lincoln. By Ruth Kimball Gardiner. 
The Voice of the Street, Squire Phin, 

By Ernest Poole. By Holman F. Day. 


The Upper Hand, By Emerson G. Taylor. 
Each 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY wew"¥ or « 
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